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A NEW SERIES OF SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 


— and Greek text-books have changed much in recent years, 
but perhaps in no respect has there been so great improvement as 
in their illustrations. It is now well understood that ancient literature 
and history, if they are to make their appeal to boys and girls, must be 
made ‘real’. One approach to ‘reality’ is through the eye. For, while it 
is true that the study of the Classics fosters imagination by presenting 
a world which is far removed from our own, still imagination cannot 
be stimulated and guided only by the printed or spoken word ; the word 
will be more ‘real’ if light is thrown upon it by pictures of all kinds. 

But the text-book can contain only a few pictures, which may soon 
become stale, for progress through a reader or a ‘set’ book is not rapid; 
nor do the practical difficulties of display encourage the use of plates 
contained in the more expensive books of a school library. 

Valuable information about the ‘visual aids’ already available was 
given in articles contributed by Dr. H. H. Symonds to the first two 
numbers of this Journal. But there is still need for more pictures, and 
easy access to them is important. 

The present number of Greece and Rome initiates a useful scheme 
of supplementary illustrations. In each issue four plates will be in- 
cluded, which will be detachable from the Journal, and will be printed 
on one side of the paper only. Each plate will contain two or three 
illustrations, and each group of plates will illustrate some aspect of 
Greek or Roman life. The plates in each number will be accompanied 
by a leaf, also detachable, containing brief notes on the subjects illus- 
trated. ‘Teachers will thus have in their hands a collection of illustrations 
which may be used in the epidiascope or passed round the class. 

In commending this new feature to our readers, we acknowledge 
gratefully the co-operation of the Clarendon Press. The scheme could 
not have been carried out if the Press had not generously placed its large 
collection of blocks at the disposal of those responsible for the selection 
of the illustrations. Additional copies of the supplementary plates and 
descriptive leaves will be obtainable from the Publishers at the price of 
6d. per set of four plates, post free. 


3871.13 





SOME FOREIGN INFLUENCES IN GREEK 
THOUGHT 


By ERNEST BARKER 


HERE is a quarter of the eastern Mediterranean which has been 

singularly fertile in the history of thought. Place yourself, in time, 
in the four centuries from 300 B.C. to A.D. 100: place yourself, in space, 
on the island of Cyprus, and look northwards to Cilicia, eastwards to 
northern Syria, and south-eastwards to Phoenicia; and then so placed 
and so looking, you will find a constellation of many stars. From Citium 
in Cyprus came Zeno, a Hellenized Phoenician, as Mr. Bevan has 
called him, who founded the Stoic school. From Soli, in Cilicia, to 
the north, came Chrysippus, the systematizer of Stoicism. From the 
neighbouring city of Tarsus came Zeno the Second, the successor to 
Chrysippus as master of the Porch; and from Tarsus there also came a 
Hellenized Hebrew (again I quote Mr. Bevan), whom we call St. Paul, 
and who visited Athens three and a half centuries after the Hellenized 
Phoenician from Cyprus, and preached in terms of Stoic philosophy, as 
it is recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, in the midst of Mars’ Hill. 
These are not the only sons of Tarsus. There was also Antipater, who 
was next successor but one to Zeno the Second as the head of the Stoic 
school; and many centuries afterwards, about A.D. 650, there was also 
Theodore of Tarsus, the founder of the English Church, who had 
studied at Athens, was well versed in literature, Greek as well as Latin, 
and was called ‘the philosopher’. Let us now turn eastwards, to the main- 
land of northern Syria, and here we shall find, in the city of Apamea, 
the birthplace of the great Posidonius, who lived from 135 to 51 B.C., 
and was the teacher of Cicero and Caesar and the friend of Pompey—the 
man who reconciled Stoicism to Platonism, and perhaps also to Oriental 
ideas which were indigenous to northern Syria or had come travelling 
up the Euphrates from farther east: the man who did most to make the 
general world of thought into which Christianity was born. Now let us 
turn, in conclusion, to the south-east, towards Phoenicia. Here we may 
note Boethus the Stoic from Sidon: we may even note the Stoic Diogenes, 
the successor of Zeno the Second, from Seleucia on the far Tigris; but 
we may especially note (not that he was a philosopher—he was only 
a poet, but poets too matter, and matter profoundly) the figure of 
Meleager, the first and original father of the garland of the Greek 
Anthology. In this great border-world, év petatypio pwrtds (for I will 
not say év petatxpuico oxdTov), where the dark and lean and sinewy 
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Oriental met the Greek, and there was an interchange and inter-influ- 
ence of thought, I cannot but chronicle particularly the figure of this son 
of Gadara (a town that lies in Galilee, south-east of Lake Gennesaret), 
who spent his youth in the city of Tyre and his old age in the island of 
Cos. There are two of his epigrams which I will cite, because they seem 
to me to breathe the very spirit of the cosmopolitanism of the Hellenistic 
world, as it lived and moved and had its being in this fertile quarter of the 
eastern Mediterrean. In both of them Meleager speaks from his tomb 
to the passing stranger. “Tyre was the island that nursed my youth’, 
he says in one of them, ‘and I was born in Gadara of the Syrians. What 
is the wonder if I am a Syrian? There is one motherland, stranger, in 
which we all dwell, and that is the Cosmos: there is one father of whom 
we are all begotten, and he is the Void.’ ‘Step softly, stranger,’ he calls 
in the other ; ‘here sleeps, among reverend men, the old Meleager, at rest 
in the slumber that was his due. He was a son of Tyre, a city that is the 
child of God, and of the sacred soil of Gadara; and the lovely island of 
Cos was the nurse of his old age. If thou art a Syrian, stranger, Salaam 
to thee: if thou art Phoenician, Naidios: if thou art Greek, Chaire; and 
say thou likewise to me.’ 

I cannot but digress, a little further, into a further feeling that I have 
about Meleager. Not only does he speak with the authentic voice of 
Stoic cosmopolitanism, which was first uttered by men who came from 
this border-world. His very language, the very Greek that he uses, is 
a new medium, with lovely foreign over-notes, such as only a foreigner, 
who brought something new into the Greek he used, could possibly have 
commanded. Think, for example, of his lament over his dead Heliodora: 

Adxpu& coi Kai vépbe Aik xBovds, “HAloAwpa, 
Awpotpal, otopya&s Acivavoy, eis “AiAav 
It has assonances and artifices—artifices which marvellously succeed— 
which a Greek could never have used. It begins with Deltas and Taus— 
restrained grief hardly speaking through shut teeth: it opens into the 
great vowels of sorrow speaking out loud: it ends with antiphonal 
assonances and a final perfect cadence. 
GAAG Ce youvoUpal, y& Tra&vTpOgE, Tav TravdAUPTOV 
Hpéua oois KOATrOIS, pa&TEp, EvoryKaAtoat. 
This is Greek used as Dante Gabriel Rossetti, with Italian over-tones 
in his mind, used English. Or again we may say that it is Greek used as 
the great African writers, down to St. Augustine, used Latin, perhaps 
with Punic or other over-tones. Indeed it might be a curious study 
to compare African Latinity—if there was such a thing, and I have 
heard that some scholars pooh-pooh the idea—with the Syrian or east 
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Mediterranean Greek which I sometimes seem to detect. And anyhow 
it might be worth while—and perhaps it is a thing that somebody has 
done—to study the Syro-Phoenician Greek in some of the writers of the 
Hellenistic age. In any case, I notice that Mr. Bevan, in his Stoics and 
Sceptics, speaks of Zeno the Stoic as using the Greek language with little 
regard for Attic sensibilities, forcing strange new terms to carry the 
thoughts which had somehow to be uttered. 

I have written this paper largely for the sake of the preface, and now 
that the preface is finished, the paper may be regarded as ended—as Mr. 
Bernard Shaw remarks of his play, Too Good to be True, at the end of the 
first Act. But as Mr. Shaw adds, ‘the characters will none the less go 
on talking’, and I too have something more to say. What I want to talk 
about is the foreign element in Stoic thought—Stoic thought of the sort 
in which I am interested—Stoic political thought; but I want to give 
myself a little latitude, and to draw into my argument the foreign 
element in general Stoic thought, more especially in Stoic thought trepi 
t& puoik&. I have nothing scholarly to say to you: I only desire to emit 
hariolations, which you will probably receive with uplifted brows. 

The first thing I wish to mention, in dealing with T& puoi, goes back 
to a time anterior to Stoicism. Jaeger, in his book on Aristotle, has some 
curious remarks, in the chapter that deals with Aristotle’s lost trepi 
gtAocogias, on the Oriental elements which had affected Plato’s Academy, 
in its later days, and had thus affected Aristotle himself in his early phase. 
He suggests that, through Eudoxus, the Academy had become interested 
in two eastern things—Chaldaean and Syrian astronomy, and the religious 
dualism of the Magi of Persia, of which be finds traces in Plato’s Laws 
(p. 134). He further suggests, so far as I follow him, that Aristotle, when 
he wrote the trepi ptAocogias, inherited this interest in eastern things. 
On the one hand he made Plato the successor to Zoroaster, at the end of 
a cycle of 6,000 years, resurrecting and re-teaching the old myth of the 
struggle of Ahuramazda and Ahriman, the good and the bad world-souls. 
On the other hand he himself adopted the eastern astral theology of 
the later Plato, and taught a Sternreligion. Jaeger adds that Aristotle 
thus became ‘the creator of the cosmic religion of Hellenistic philosophy’ ; 
but he also adds that the threads which connect this Aristotelian Stern- 
religion with the Academy, and those which connect it, again, with 
the later development of Stoic theology, have not yet been clearly dis- 
entangled. Still, so far as I follow the argument, Jaeger is of the opinion 
(1) that the Academy borrowed from the east, (2) that Aristotle borrowed 
from it, and (3) that he passed on what he borrowed to the Stoics, who 
thus get their 6eoAoyia, indirectly, from the east. 
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You will remember the main lines of this 8eoAoyia. God, who is also 
Reason or Nature, is essentially a fiery ether, which—as it is written in 
the book of Wisdom, echoing the lore of Stoicism—‘passeth and goeth 
through all things by reason of her pureness.’ Pure and intact in God, 
this fiery ether deposits in each of us a spark, a fragment, an daréotracpa, 
which is the true guiding principle of man, TO jyynuovikdv. To be a 
true man, and to live conformably to Nature and the Divine, is to 
come, by the leading of this spark, back into the primal fiery ether. 
Whence did the Stoics derive this theology or cosmology? If we follow 
Jaeger, we seem to come back to Aristotle, and behind him to the later 
Academy, and behind that to the mysterious Eudoxus, who imported 
Babylonian astronomy, and perhaps also Zoroastrianism and its cult of 
the sun, into the Academy. If we follow a simpler view, which is to be 
found in Bevan, we shall say that ‘Zeno seems to have done little more 
than take over the tradition of the old Ionian philosophers’ ; and we shall 
make the Stoics the inheritors of Ionian Hylozoism, and especially of 
Heraclitus, who identified Nature or pUots, described as fire, with Reason 
and the Divine. But I wonder whether there is not a simpler way still. 
These Stoic philosophers from Cyprus, and from Cilicia and northern 
Syria, and even from Phoenicia and Mesopotamia—would they not pick 
up, and carry into Greek thought, something which was indigenous in 
the very ground on which they lived? They lived under an eastern sun; 
and sun-worship and Sternreligion belonged to the soil on which they 
drew their breath. Ever since I read Wendland’s book on Die hellen- 
istisch-rémische Kultur, I have had a dim picture of radiating fieriness 
of belief in these regions, during the centuries of which I am speaking. 
Something Magian or Zoroastrian may have came from Persia; some- 
thing Chaldaean or Babylonian may have come from Mesopotamia; but 
there was a native home in Syria itself to which I wish to draw your 
particular attention. And here I will content myself with translating 
some sentences from Wendland’s book. 


‘The history of ancient religion ends in solar pantheism. Chaldaean solar 
and astral theology, which in the second century B.c. is already uniting itself 
with advanced astronomical science and with Stoic philosophy, connects itself 
in Posidonius with the stream of Greek mysticism and the idea of the essential 
unity of the soul with the starry world. Syria is its original home (Zundchst 
dringt sie von Syrien vor). The reception of the Syrian Baal and the Bel of 
Palmyra as the supreme Sun-god in succession to Jupiter, which comes in 
the days of Aurelian, was only the last step in a triumphant march of Syrian 
gods, ahd a public recognition of the importance which the Sun-god had 
already acquired in the beliefs of the age.’ 
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In the light of these facts I cannot but suggest that, whatever we may 
think of Zeno the First and the original beginnings of Stoicism, we may 
well recognize that middle and later Stoicism incorporates with its 
cosmic religion some measure and some elements of eastern beliefs. 
Stoicism was a religion and a faith as well as a philosophy; and as such 
it borrowed its fire from the religions of fire. It sought to give men 
deliverance from fear; and it had its natural touch with the religions 
of deliverance. It was Greek, but it belonged to the Greece of the 
dispersion ; and if it was preached in Greek, it was preached by men who 
had in the background of their thoughts another language, and who 
cherished in the recesses of their minds other and older inherited ideas. 
It is difficult, and perhaps impossible, to prove anything of this sort. 
Mr. Bevan, asking himself whether the teaching of Zeno owes elements 
to his Phoenician home, and whether its doctrines owed anything to a 
Semitic tradition, confesses that we are too ill-informed about the wisdom 
of the Phoenicians and the tradition of the Semites to answer the question. 
Even so he feels that there is something eastern in the manner of Zeno, 
if not in the matter—something of the fiery prophesying of the eastern 
prophet: something of the style of Also sprach Zarathustra. If I goa little 
further than Mr. Bevan, I do not think that I am disagreeing with him: 
I am only trying to take two points which are somewhat different from 
his. In the first place, I am not speaking of the wisdom of the Phoenicians 
and the tradition of the Semites: I am thinking of the general star- and 
sun-religion of the region I sought to describe in my preface; I am 
thinking of the Magian beliefs, the astral theology, and the sun-worship 
which were all indigenous in the burning east upon which Stoicism 
drew for its teachers. In the second place, I am trying to take into 
account the long development of Stoicism, and suggesting that it per- 
haps drew nearer to the east in its later days than it had done in its 
beginnings. Even in the beginning, Zeno’s doctrine of recurrence may 
be eastern. He held that the world moved in cycles—all things being 
from time to time reabsorbed into the primal fire, and a new world- 
process beginning again, after each reabsorption, by which the fire was 
scattered again in fragments among other matter. The doctrine has its 
affinities with the orphic idea of the ‘wheel of generation’, and the orphic 
belief in cycles of 1,000 or 10,000 years; but it has also its affinities with 
the Magian belief of the great cycle of 12,000 years, which ends in the 
victory of Ahuramazda, the God of Light whose weapon is fire, and 
in his reigning in triumph over the darkness. But it is when we come to 
later Stoicism, and to Posidonius of Apamea, that the east begins to 
show itself more clearly. In him the Orontes and the waters of northern 
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Syria begin to flow definitely into the waters of Greek thought. Even 
this is a disputed matter, and Mr. Bevan challenges Cumont’s view that 
Posidonius adulterated Stoicism, as he puts it, with the religious tradi- 
tions of the Syrians. All that I can say for myself is that when I read 
of his teaching—how the soul, a fragment of the fiery breath of God, 
goes from the heavenly region into the lower world, and is banished into 
the person of the body, and through its brother the body is entangled and 
polluted in desire; how again, in time, it rises through the spheres of 
water, air, and fire, and is subjected to many cleansings and purifications, 
until at last it rises once more to the region near the fiery ether—when 
I read of such teaching, I think at once of the Hymn of the Soul in 
the Acts of St. Thomas (which, by the way, is wonderful reading) and 
I reflect that that hymn was composed in Syriac, and is ascribed to 
Bardaisan, the famous Syrian heretic. And then I say to myself of 
Posidonius, ‘Here is the east speaking—the man from Syria.’ 
But I wander, as I said that I should, among hariolations, 
quale per incertam lunam, sub luce maligna, 
est iter in silvis. 

Let me turn to my last theme—my proper theme—which is the foreign 
element in Stoic political thought. You know the revolution which that 
thought marked. Men turned from what I should call ‘politanism’—the 
gospel of the 1rdAis, which you find in Plato and Aristotle—to cosmo- 
politanism. They entered a new world of world-brotherhood; a new 
world of a law of nature, sovereign always and everywhere, because it 
was the law of reason which was also the law of God; a new world in 
which individuals were free from the discipline of the TdAts, because they 
were emancipated into the 1réA1s Aids, and in which they were all equal 
to another, because they were all fragments of the Divine. What shall 
we say of the genesis of this world of thought, and how far shall we say 
that foreign or non-Hellenic elements went to its making? 

It would be absurd to say that this revolutionary cosmopolitanism, 
with its three stars of liberty, equality, and fraternity (for they are all 
here, long before they burned madly in the French skies in 1789), was 
an eastern importation. The east, with its hoary monarchies and 
hierarchies, was not a home of liberty or equality. What happened is 
something more subtle, and we may put it in this way. The easterner, 
the foreigner in general, if he wished to find a level footing in the Greek 
world, had to do so by preaching a new social philosophy which would 
abrogate the reserves, the intimacies, ‘the tranquil consciousness of 
effortless superiority’, the sense of being different from those beyond 
the pale, which were all natural to the closed circle of the Greek cities. 
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In place of der geschlossene Kulturstaat, he had to preach the open world- 
State, in which, as in a religious society (and after all the world-State 
preached by the Stoic was a sort of religious society), equal membership 
lay open to every man who had the root of the matter in him and could 
show the divine spark which was the title to membership. When there 
is a contact of races and civilizations, the infringing race or civilization 
which is seeking entry will always proclaim the larger whole and the 
higher unity, in which the entrant can find an equal liberty with the 
ancient resident. The foreign entrants into the Greek world developed 
the social philosophy natural to the entering Gentile. 

The Cynics had already followed this line. Antisthenes, their founder, 
was a Thracian; Diogenes, their great master, came from Sinope. One 
of their sayings expresses the negative side of their teaching: ‘Why 
should I be proud of belonging to the soil of Attica, with the worms and 
slugs?’ But Diogenes had also his positive side; and we are told that 
he taught, in his Republic, that the only right State was that of the world 
(vovnv Spit troArtelav tiv év Koop). Inheriting the social position of 
the Cynics, theStoics inherited their social philosophy ; or rather, in similar 
circumstances, they developed a similar philosophy. Zeno lived as a 
metic in Athens, and refused Athenian citizenship. He was un-Hellenic 
in the Hellenic world, with ‘an Asiatic darkness of skin’, writes Mr. 
Bevan, ‘a long, straggling, ungainly body, noticeable among men who 
had been shaped from youth up by the exercises of the gymnasium’. The 
political philosophy which he expounded in his troArteia corresponded 
to what we know of his life and looks, as it corresponded also to his 
general philosophy of physics and metaphysics. Adyos is the principle 
that builds society; by it man is a ov Kolvwvikdv (not, we may notice, 
TOAITIKOv) ; and his Koiveovia will be as wide as the Adyos on which it is 
based. The true State is therefore the kécpos: its law is the universal law 
of reason; and all rational beings are its citizens. Zeno taught, said 
Plutarch, that there should not be different cities and demes, each 
distinguished from the rest by its own peculiar system of justice: all 
men should be fellow citizens and fellow demesmen, and there should 
be one life and order (kéopos, a word which implies a pun, since KOoy0s5 
means both order and universe), as of a flock pasturing together (dryéAn 
ovvvoyos), which feeds together by a common law (véye Koiv®, which 
gives us another pun, since voyos, according to its accent, means both 
pasture and law). In much the same sense we find Zeno also proclaiming 
that it is not the bonds of blood, but virtue and the similarity of moral 
interests, that determine membership of the true community. This is 
the cry of the metic, who could not accept Athenian citizenship, with 
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its basis in blood descent, because he had a higher and truer citizenship. 
In some of the details of Zeno’s troAtteic it is the follower of the radical 
and back-to-nature Cynics who seems to speak, anxious to pare away the 
refinements and the luxuries of the Greek city, and to get to the bare bones 
of essential life. The true city needs no temples and images, which are the 
works of men’s hands and unworthy of the gods: it needs no courts of law 
or gymnasia: it needs no marriage or family life (here later Stoicism, which 
exalted marriage, and gave us the fine definition of married life that we 
find in Roman Law, went a different way); it needs no gold, and no 
traditional system of general education in arts and sciences. It will treat 
men and women alike ; and in it men and women will wear the same dress. 

There are some things in the reports of Zeno’s troArteia which have 
come down to us that have a crude academicism, remote from the mellow 
touch of reality; or to put the same thing in another way, we may say 
that some of Zeno’s ideas have a sort of naturalistic Arcadianism, as 
when he banishes churches and law-courts and marriage and schools 
and money et id genus omne. These first rigours and crudities were 
modified by Zeno himself, and still more by his successors. The early 
anti-Hellenism yielded to an accommodation with Hellenism; but there 
always remained something of a revolutionary element in Stoicism, 
which on the whole we may count to the good. It was partly an accident 
that this revolution came from the east. As I have argued already, its 
real basis was the foreign entry into the Greek world; and that foreign 
entry might have come from the north and the Thraceward parts, or 
from the west and T& étri ’ItaAias, though it actually came from the east, 
and, in the contemporary conditions of culture, naturally came from 
the east, rather than from Thrace or Italy, which were hardly the seed- 
beds of new thoughts. In itself it carried nothing eastern: it simply 
carried the aspiration of the foreign entrant for a new scheme of life 
and a new philosophy of society, in which he too could find his place. 
There was, however, one great historical event in the east, contemporary 
with Zeno’s life, which would naturally affect his social thought and the 
social thought of his successors. That event was the eastern conquests 
of Alexander. The parallel between Alexander’s world-State and the 
Stoic cosmopolis springs naturally to the eye. Plutarch, interpreting that 
parallel in the De fortuna Alexandri, makes Alexander the carrier and 
scatterer of Stoic seed in the east, teaching all men—Greek and Oriental 
alike—to count the whole inhabited world as their fatherland, to hold 
the good as fellow citizens and the bad as aliens, and to measure the 
distinction of Greek and barbarian for the future by the new canon of 
virtue and vice. It seems more natural, and more historical, to put the 
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matter the other way round, and to say that Zeno interpreted Alexander, 
rather than that Alexander realized Zeno. Perhaps neither affected the 
other (certainly Zeno, who died sixty years after Alexander, could not 
have affected him); but at any rate we may say that Alexander did 
certain things in the east which quarrelled with the Hellenic teaching 
of his master Aristotle, but could well be accommodated with the 
Hellenistic teaching of Zeno. Aristotle, according to the report of 
antiquity, advised his pupil to distinguish Greeks and barbarians, acting 
to Greeks as fyyeycov, and to barbarians as Aecomrétns. If the advice was 
given, it was certainly not followed. Alexander took Persians into his 
army: he founded military colonies from a mixed soldiery ; he encouraged 
mixed marriages, refusing to follow the policy of Ne temere; he adopted 
the Persian court-ceremonial, adapted his administration to Persian 
traditions, and recognized the cults of the lands he had conquered. We 
can hardly say that Alexander made a world-State and a world-law, or 
that he turned all men into fellow citizens and fellow demesmen. But 
what he did looked somewhat that way; and his eastern policy has its 
affinities within the social philosophy of the Stoics. 

If we turn, in conclusion, from considering what that philosophy took 
from actual life to inquire into what it gave to it, we shall find that it had 
a long and mainly honourable influence. In the first place, if it did not 
obliterate, it refused to accentuate the difference between races and the 
clash between colours and breeds. Eratosthenes, librarian at Alexandria 
about 240 B.C., shows the change that has come since the days of 
Aristotle’s advice when he refuses to agree with those who divided 
mankind into Greeks and barbarians, and declares that it is better to 
divide men simply into the good and the bad. This is a Stoic tradition 
inherited by St. Paul, for whom there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free. In the second place, as the final 
words of St. Paul suggest, Stoicism, if it did not obliterate, again 
refused to accentuate the distinction between the freeman and the slave. 
It treated slavery as an arbitrary human institution: it recognized that 
both master and slave might be among the Sapientes; and it helped, 
through its influence on the Roman lawyers and their ideas of natural 
law, to improve the actual legal lot of the slaves. (The slave was allowed 
to be his master’s agent at natural law, and to enter, as such, into a 
naturalis obligatio with his master, which involves the idea that he has 
natural rights in virtue of which he can become a party to an obligatio.) 
In the third place Stoicism, as it affected the relation of races and the 
relation of classes, affected also the relation of sexes. The early idea that 
men and women should wear the same dress was dropped; but the idea 
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continued to be held that women were the equals of men, and should 
have an equal education and an equal legal position. Similarly, the early 
idea that marriage and the family should disappear passed away from later 
Stoicism ; and in its place rose a nobler idea of the marriage of true minds. 
This affected the Roman-law conception of marriage ; and we may attribute 
to Stoic influence the noble definition we found in Modestinus: ‘Nuptiae 
sunt . . . consortium omnis vitae, divini et humani juris communicatio’. 

One of the great German social philosophers of our time was Ernst 
Troeltsch. In more than one work, and especially in his Die Soziallehren 
der christlichen Kirchen, he has celebrated the greatness of the Stoic 
inheritance—the inheritance, as he called it in one of the last lectures 
he ever delivered, of Naturrecht und Humanitdt. The Aristotelian 
inheritance was a great thing; but I should frankly say that, in things 
social and political, the Stoic inheritance was the greater—the greater 
because it transcended the old Hellenic system of the close city-State, 
with the citizen belonging not to himself but to his city, and with the 
slave and metic unequally yoked to the citizen; the greater, because it 
rose to the height of a common humanity (ékeivos pév nowy, © TOA1 giAn 
Kéxpotros, oU Aé oUxK Epeis, 2 1rdA1 piAn Aids), and because it celebrated the 
liberty and the equality of man. The thought of Stoicism has a long and 
illustrious pedigree from 300 B.C. to the twentieth century. It passed 
into Roman Law: it passed into St. Paul; it passed into the medieval 
ideal of the Christian law of nature; it passed into the secular school of 
natural law which flourished from Grotius and Pufendorf to Burlamaqui 
and Vattel, throwing off, incidentally, as it passed into this school, the 
theory and practice of international law: it passed into the French 
Revolution and its gospel of liberty, equality, and fraternity. Words- 
worth was a modern Stoic; and of Kant we may almost say that he was 
an antique Stoic. It is not that Stoicism was, as a philosophy, greater 
than others. On the contrary, it was in many respects a weak philosophy, 
mixing a somewhat jejune rationalism, untrue to the full nature of man, 
with a halting pantheism which reduces God to a fiery ether. But it is 
not always the soundest or most truly constructed philosophies which 
exercise the deepest influence. Ideas fly like sparks; and Stoicism, on its 
social side, was a philosophy of sparks, which have flown and made many 
fires down the long road of human progress. 


NOTE. This article represents a paper read before a Society in Cambridge. 
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It is hoped to print from time to time short articles on books set by 
the examining bodies: it is intended that these should provide materials 


for understanding the background and grasping the main purpose of 
the book. 


Rome and Gaul 


ROM about the fourth century B.c. Rome had a long-stand- 

ing alliance with the Greek colony of Massilia (Marseilles) 
whose territory was constantly raided by southern Gallic tribes ; 
these incursions called for military intervention from the 
Romans from the middle of the second century, culminating in 
a series of successful campaigns, the enlargement of Massilia’s 
territory, the founding of the colony of Aquae Sextiae (Aix, 30 
miles north of Marseilles), and the annexation of southern 
Gaul in 121 B.c. after the defeat of the Allobroges and Arverni. 
The province stretched from the Pyrenees up to Tolosa 
(Toulouse), then the frontier skirted the Cevennes to the Jura 
Mountains and the south-west corner of Lacus Lemannus 
(Lake Geneva); then it came in a south-south-easterly line to 
the Mediterranean coasts, by the Maritime Alps. It formed a 
very valuable corridor from Italy to Spain, and through it ran 
the Via Domitia beyond the Rhéne; in 118 B.c. Narbo Martius 
(Narbonne) was founded, and so flourishing a Roman civiliza- 
tion grew up that Pliny later described it as ‘Italia verius quam 
provincia’. 

From 110 B.C. barbarian invasions led by the Cimbri and 
Teutoni threw all Gaul into confusion; a Roman general, 
Cassius Longinus, had been defeated in 109 B.c. by the Helvetic 
tribes (i. 12), in Gallia Transalpina Marius had trained his 
legionaries, while in 102 B.c. Aquae Sextiae had been the scene 
of the defeat of the Teutoni. Roman prestige was restored in 
the province, but there was no annexation beyond the present 
boundaries, although various tribes, especially the Aedui, were 
treated as ‘Friends of the Roman People’. Rome refused to 
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interfere in the constant internal struggles for political power 
which took place among the disunited tribes. There was 
further trouble about 77 B.c., when Sertorius extended his in- 
fluence from Spain and offered resistance to Pompey on his 
march to crush that revolt. A period of misgovernment followed, 
the greatest offender being M. Fonteius, brought to trial and 
defended by Cicero, whose speech gives evidence of the extent 
of Romanization over the southern part of the country: ‘referta 
Gallia negotiatorum est, plena civium Romanorum’ (pro Font. 
5). In 66 B.c. Calpurnius Piso (pacificator Allobrogum as Cicero 
calls him) had to subdue a rising of that tribe whose envoys in 
Rome, in 63 B.c., were so much in the limelight owing to the 
part they indirectly played in the detection of Catiline’s con- 
spiracy, and again in 62 or 61 B.c. they revolted, only to be 
crushed by C. Pomptinus. 


The Helvetii 


Caesar classes the Helvetii as of Celtic race; the boundaries 
of their territory were the Rhine, the Jura Mountains, and 
Lake Leman, roughly the northern part of Switzerland ; in that 
small area, 240 by 180 Roman miles, was crowded a large 
population which Caesar, on the strength of documents found 
later in their camp, gives as 368,000, of whom 92,000 were 
capable of bearing arms. The confederacy was made up of five 
tribes: the Helvetii with 12 towns and 40 villages, 263,000; 
the Tulingi (36,000); Latovici (13,000); Raurici (23,000), and 
the Boii (32,000). Their already small territories were made 
still smaller by pressure from German tribes, and the Helvetii 
were thus in the awkward predicament of having the Romans 
to the south and the Germans to the north. Throughout non- 
Roman Gaul, nationalist sentiment was growing; the Sequani 
had defeated Rome’s allies, the Aedui,—even among this 
tribe anti-Roman intrigues, under Dumnorix, had as their 
object an alliance with Orgetorix, a Helvetian, and Casticus, 
a Sequanian. 

In 61 B.c. under the influence of Orgetorix the Helvetii deter- 
mined to migrate from their present narrow confines westwards, 
through the lands of Sequani and Aedui, passing Tolosa in the 
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far south-west corner of the Province, towards the Santoni 
who lived on the Atlantic coast and in the fertile valley of the 
Charente. Two years were allowed for their preparations, and 
we know from Cicero’s letters to Atticus (ad Ait. i. 19 and 20) 
that in 60 B.c. Rome, alarmed at the prospect, levied troops 
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and sent envoys, but soon an appearance of tranquillity was 
restored. In 59 B.c. Ariovistus, the German leader, was 
momentously recognized as a Friend of the Roman People, 
largely through Caesar’s own influence. 

In spite of the death of Orgetorix, the Helvetii determined 
to carry out his plan of migration; they burnt their villages 
and surplus corn, and arranged a rendezvous on the right bank 
of the Rhéne opposite Geneva for 28 March 58 B.c. in the 
consulship of L. Piso and A. Gabinus, and the proconsulship 
of Gaius Julius Caesar. 
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Caesar and Gaul 


Caesar had returned from Spain in 60 B.c., and, joining in 
coalition with Pompey and Crassus, became consul for 59 B.C. 
Transalpine Gaul was governed by Metellus Celer, who had 
been rather disappointed in his military ambitions when Gaul 
quietened down in 60 B.c. Metellus died, and in April (prob- 
ably) 59 B.c. Afranius stepped into the vacant governorship, 
while in May Vatinius, a tribune and political supporter of 
Caesar, proposed a bill before the Popular Assembly by which 
the governorship of Cisalpine Gaul and, in addition, Illyricum 
was conferred on Caesar. The Senate had previously hoped 
to sidetrack his dangerous energy by giving him the unimpor- 
tant provincia of ‘woods and forests’, but the Lex Vatinia con- 
ferred exceptional powers. He was allowed to have his own 
staff, independent of Senatorial interference; he could found 
colonies as he wished, and—most important—his term of office, 
normally for one or two years, was prolonged to 28 February 
54B.c. At the death of Metellus, Pompey proposed to the Senate 
that he should also have Transalpine Gaul. The Senate agreed. 
So Caesar began his real military career with a province which 
stretched from beyond Toulouse, up to Geneva, included the 
whole northern frontier of Italy along the Po, as well as half 
the Dalmatian seaboard. To control it he had but four legions, 
one stationed near Geneva, at the northern danger-point, and 
the other three at Aquileia on the extreme east of the Cisalpine 
Province: two more he subsequently enrolled when the Hel- 
vetian invasion became menacing. His Jegati included Titus 
Labienus, but Book I contains the names of no other member 
of his staff, though sixteen in all are mentioned in the Commen- 
taries. 

Historians have long argued whether Caesar undertook the 
government of Roman Gaul with the definite object of bringing 
the remainder of the country under Roman sway. In the face of 
the Helvetian danger he must have realized that the passage 
of so large a host through Roman territory would inevitably be 
interpreted as weakness on the part of the Romans; damage 
would certainly be caused en route, while the German danger 
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would be brought nearer by their occupation of the lands left 
vacant by the Helvetii. He knew, too, of the flux and re-flux 
of feeling in independent Gaul, the existence of pro- and anti- 
Roman factions in many tribes, and no doubt, like Edward I 
in Scotland, he might hope to fish profitably in troubled waters. 
The danger in which the Aedui stood was common knowledge 
—they had been badly defeated by anti-Roman tribes in the 
battle of Admategobriga, and since the consulship of Messalla 
and Piso (61 B.c.) the Instrument of Instructions issued to the 
governor of Cisalpine Gaul had ordered him ‘so far as public 
interest would allow, to protect the Aedui and other friends 
of the Roman People’ (i. 35). 

On the other hand, Caesar’s disposition of his legions at the 
beginning of 58 B.c. does not show any mature plan of con- 
quest: there was only one near the scene of action, he had 
hurriedly to summon the other three from a point far distant 
and, probably on his own responsibility, enrol two more. It is 
likely that the scheme did not really take shape until the death 
of Metellus gave him Transalpine Gaul, and until he had time 
to appreciate the whole situation on his arrival and to realize 
how dangerous would be the existence of a formidable Hel- 
vetian power in south and central Gaul. Then having dealt 
with the Helvetii the German problem loomed still larger, and 
as Cicero said (De Prov. Cons. 13. 22), ‘he concluded that he 
would not only have to wage war with the tribes who already 
were visibly in arms against the Roman People, but also to 
bring the whole country of Gaul beneath our sway’. 


The Campaign 


There has been much discussion as to the actual route of the 
Helvetii. For them to reach their destination in the west of 
Gaul there were two points of exit from Switzerland—the 
northern passes over the Jura would take them out of their 
direct line, hence they chose that which lay through the pro- 
vince in preference to the narrow pass which followed the right 
bank of the Rhéne and debouched into the lands of the Sequani, 
who not unnaturally feared the passage of so large a host. Caesar 
refused their request for leave to cross the province after he had 
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gained an interval of ten or eleven days, till g April, for con- 
sideration, and used it in raising levies and fortifying the most 
important points along the 19 miles of river-bank between Lake 
Geneva and the Pas de l’Ecluse. Attempts to pass these lines 
failed and the Helvetii were forced to take the Sequanian route. 
The internal state of Gaul was responsible for their being able 
to do this; Caesar realized previously the hostility of the Allo- 
broges and the danger they might cause if the Helvetii marched 
through them (i. 6)—he was now to learn that the anti-Roman 
faction of the Aedui had persuaded the already hostile Sequani 
to give them permission to go through the narrow gap. Recog- 
nizing the inadequacy of his forces, he left Labienus in charge of 
his lines, returned to his Cisalpine troops, mustered them, and 
after forced marches over Mont Genévre through Dauphiny, 
crossed the Rhone at its junction with the Saéne (Flumen Arar), 
to learn that the Helvetii had threaded their way through the 
pass and the Sequani, had crossed the Saéne, and were ravaging 
the lands of Rome’s allies, the Aedui. 

This gave Caesar his pretext and motive for future operations. 
There was still a force of Tigurini on the east bank of the 
Sadne, and they were the first to feel the weight of his arm, 
after a night march which he made to attack them in the valley 
of the Formans, a few miles north of the river junction. The 
alarm of the Helvetii amounted to panic when they saw their 
pursuer cross in one day a river whose passage had occupied 
them nearly twenty, and they tried to open negotiations 
which Caesar rejected. So the march went on northwards for 
fifteen days, with barely five or six miles separating the forces, 
in spite of Caesar’s difficulties with his Gallic cavalry and his 
supplies of food. Used to the Mediterranean climate in which 
corn is a winter crop, he was soon feeling a shortage, augmented 
to a certain extent by the intrigues of Dumnorix whose sym- 
pathies all lay with the Helvetii. 

The pro-Roman party led by Diviciacus and Liscus revealed 
the state of affairs, but so awkward was Caesar’s situation that 
he was forced to patch up a reconciliation, at the same time 
giving orders that Dumnorix should be watched. A carefully 


planned concerted movement between Caesar and Labienus 
3871.13 Cc 
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to attack the enemy went awry owing to a faulty reconnaissance 
by an experienced centurion, and finding his supplies short, 
Caesar abandoned the pursuit and marched north to the Aeduan 
town of Bibracte, eighteen miles away, there to re-provision. 
The site is marked now by Mont Beauvay, near Autun. The 
Helvetii had probably turned west by this time, but in a mad 
moment, hearing of the change of Roman plan, pursued their 
former pursuer, and came up about seven miles south of 
Bibracte between him and the town, hoping to cut him off from 
his supplies. 

There in the hills the final battle was fought; only the four 
veteran legions were engaged on the Roman side in this, 
Caesar’s first great battle. The Helvetii advanced to the attack 
in massed formation, brushing aside the Gallic cavalry and 
assaulting the Romans on the hills. The attack failed, but as 
the Romans pursued, a force of Boii and Tulingi, 15,000 in 
number, attacked them, probably on the right flank, with such 
success that the main body joined in the fight again, directing 
their efforts on the first and second Roman lines while the 
third turned and beat off their new assailants. The battle 
lasted from early afternoon until evening, till eventually the 
Helvetii retired to the hills as the Boii and Tulingi made a last 
desperate stand round their wagons, which were not carried 
till late on in the night after a terrific mélée. 

130,000 Helvetii had meanwhile retreated northwards to 
the territory of the Lingones between Auxerre and Dijon, but 
Caesar’s messages forbade help being given to them. After a 
three days’ halt he followed up to see that his instructions were 
being carried out, and on the way was met by envoys whose 
pleas for mercy he respected. Six thousand made an abortive 
attempt to reach the Rhine but were brought back and as 
Caesar meaningly says ‘treated as enemies!’ How to deal with 
the Helvetii was Caesar’s next problem; the Germans would 
be only too willing to occupy the vacant lands—a situation 
Rome could not tolerate—so the emigrants were ordered back 
to Switzerland and provision provided for them by the Allo- 
broges: 110,000 returned. The Boii, whose valour the Aedui 
recognized and possibly hoped to use, were settled in Aeduan 
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territory, most likely to the south-west, and in the end treated 
by them as equals. 

The position of Caesar was a curious one; he had no ex- 
pressed authority to be beyond the borders of his province, 
he had come unexpectedly into a position in which the Gauls 
looked upon him as the arbiter of their fate, and he risked 
being entangled in their internal conflicts. The Gallic chieftains 
assembled to congratulate him, and put him in a situation from 
which he could not withdraw without loss of prestige to Rome. 
The information they gave him in a secret meeting was so 
startling that he might well be nervous as to the next step. For 
centuries the Romans had had rather nightmare fears about 
the northern tribes: the early Gallic invasions had been un- 
pleasantly recalled to mind by the Cimbri and Teutoni; these 
had given place to the Germans in popular fancy. What the 
Gauls told him about them gave a clue to the grim background 
of Gallic politics. Ariovistus had come into Gaul some time 
before 63 B.c.—the actual date is uncertain, some authorities 
putting it as early as 71 B.c.—when the Arverni and Sequani 
had foolishly invited him to help them against the Aedui. Only 
15,000 had at first crossed the Rhine: the defeat of the Aedui 
had put the Sequani in the power of their enemies, for Ariovis- 
tus had settled in their territory, and had taken a third of their 
lands for an additional 23,000 invaders. In fact, the Gauls went 
in fear and trembling of Ariovistus and only dared to complain 
to the Romans in secret. 

The German leader was in a strong position. He had re- 
ceived official recognition from the Senate in an honorific title, 
he had a large army to face Caesar’s comparatively small one, 
and his own prestige in Gaul was great. He could afford there- 
fore to return a contemptuous answer to Caesar’s first embassy, 
which was sent when Caesar realized the danger that the 
Germans might cause to Rome’s possessions as soon as they 
became accustomed to crossing the Rhine and carrying their 
arms farther afield. Ariovistus refused a personal interview and 
inquired what business it was of the Romans. Caesar replied 
by quoting the Senate’s decree of 61 B.C. instructing him to 
protect the Aeduan interests and added to it an ultimatum, 
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demanding that no more Germans should cross the Rhine, the 
Aeduan hostages should be returned and no warlike action 
should be taken against them. This put Ariovistus on his 
mettle and in a defiant mood he demanded the same privileges 
as the Romans claimed for themselves, told Caesar that he 
would treat the Aedui as he liked, and dared him to bring 
Roman troops into action against his own warriors. 

This long-range exchange of compliments took place when 
Ariovistus was in Upper Alsace; the crisis came when Caesar 
heard that German raids were beginning again and that fresh 
hordes were crossing the Rhine; to meet them he marched in 
the direction of the enemy. His actual starting-point is un- 
known, but after three days, hearing that Ariovistus was making 
for Besancon on the river Doubs, he forestalled him after great 
exertions and fortified the town. This became the scene of one 
of those strange mass movements which threatened to under- 
mine the morale of the Roman army, which had not as yet met 
the Germans, and assuming omne ignotum pro magnifico worked 
up a deadly panic. The Gallic tales about the prowess of the 
enemy first unsettled the senior ranks who were much less 
accustomed to warfare and had joined Caesar in a mistaken 
idea of what they were in for. They even spread the report 
that Caesar was in Gaul to suit his own ambitions and that his 
present campaign was contrary to Senatorial instructions. The 
whole army might have collapsed had not Caesar spoken in un- 
varnished language to the centurions, and by a carefully cal- 
culated appeal to the past, a reasoned account of the present 
situation, and a definite challenge to them restored their spirits. 
Even in these early days, the roth was his favourite brigade; 
his sure judgement did not fail him this time any more than it 
did on as serious an occasion later. 

Caesar left Besancon, and by a circuitous route of fifty miles, 
avoiding broken country where he might be attacked at a dis- 
advantage, in seven days arrived at a point twenty-four miles 
from Ariovistus in Alsace. Napoleon III and Colonel Stoffel, 
who have elucidated most of the disputed points in the topo- 
graphy of Caesar’s campaigns, place Ariovistus’ camp near 
Colmar and Caesar’s near Cernay. To reach it he passed 
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through the Gap of Belfort which has seemed to so many 
generations of French the really dangerous point of entry into 
their country. In this area the final scene was played out in 
a memorable encounter. 


NOTE ON AUTHORITIES 


The bibliography of this subject is vast. 
(a) Contemporary authority is to be found, of course, in Caesar’s own com- 


(0) 


mentaries, and in scattered references in Cicero (Epist. ad Atticum, i. 19, 
i. 20, &c.); pro Fonteio for the state of Gaul. 

Secondary authorities are Dio Cassius (parts of bks. 37-40); Plutarch’s 
Caesar; Suetonius’ Life of Caesar. There are references in Diodorus 
Siculus (bk. v), Strabo (bk. iv), Appian (bks. 1 and 2), Livy (Ep. 103), 
and elsewhere. 


(c) Modern authorities in English: Rice-Holmes, Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul 


(indispensable), pp. 46-62, 611-57, &c. Cambridge Ancient History (vol. 
ix, c. xiii); Ferrero, The Greatness and Decline of Rome; and numerous 
foreign works and articles, e.g. Coustain’s, Guide illustré des campagnes de 
César en Gaule; Napoleon III, Histoire de Jules César. English articles 
include Howorth, “The Germans of Caesar’ (Eng. Hist. Rev., p. 417, &c.), 
Rice-Holmes, Classical Quarterly, vol. iii, p. 209, iv. 239; Walker, Clas- 
sical Fournal, vol. i, p. 213; Warde-Fowler, Caesar (an excellent life). 


IMITATIONS OF MARTIAL 
VIII. 59 


Non cenat sine apro noster, Tite, Caecilianus. 
bellum convivam Caecilianus habet. 


Two Pigs 
Our friend his dinner never ate 
Without a boar’s head, téte a téte. 


XII. 7 
Toto vertice quot gerit capillos 
annos si tot habet Ligeia, trima est. 
Unconvincing Narrative 
If ye’d number the years of auld Mother Machree 
By counting the hairs of her head, then she’s three. 


T. W. M. 





IDEM LIBERTUS 


By MARJORIE S. BROUGHALL 


GARGILIUS HAEMON read his own epitaph. He read 
«slowly, sitting on the stairs beside the tablet, moving his 
lamp from line to line, and watching the words leap into clarity 
and fade again. It was a beautiful epitaph. Its warm phrases 
comforted him; its rhythms from the poets sang in his head. 
There was a whole line of verse to end it. He chanted it softly. 
‘And prosper he who reads to the end this epitaph of mine.’ 

“Yes,” he thought, ‘may he prosper, and may the gods so be 
good to him as he bestows a kindly thought on me.’ 

It was a faithful record, true but merciful. All that it said 
was true, and who that read would guess what was not written? 
Let that be hidden, as the last humiliation of his flesh would be 
hidden in this niche that was his only property. 

‘Poor in possessions,’ the inscription said, ‘but very rich in 
mind.’ 

Yes, poor indeed, and for those treasures of the mind, no 
need to tell by process of what failures they were gathered. 
His life had been made up of failures, and passed in disappoint- 
ing expectations, most of all his own. He sighed, and setting 
down the lamp bowed his head upon his knees; but not for 
long. This hour was precious. He would taste to the full its 
consolation. The swift movement of his shoulders straightening 
fluttered the flame and sent shadows racing about the colum- 
barium. It was as though the birds painted amid the fantastic 
foliage of its arabesques flew hither and thither for a troubled 
moment and settled down again. The fancy delighted him. 
This gleam of colour, this illusion of motion, seemed to promise 
that the beauty of the world would still be with him in the 
tomb; but not the bitterness of tongues. The birds were silent. 

He came back to the inscription and smiled to himself at its 
deliberate ambiguity: an aspiration and a loophole. 

‘I have lived,’ it said, ‘as long as I could, without dispute at 
law, without quarrelling, without strife.’ 

So he had lived, and so he would be glad to end his days, 
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but the insolence of Gargilius Auctus the overseer, his mock 
deference, his gibes, would long ago have provoked a less diffi- 
dent victim to retort. And Haemon had already attempted a 
protest to their common patron, Proculus, against the way he 
was defrauded month by month when Auctus paid his wages. 
But a stammering tongue is a poor defence. The retorts he 
thought of would not out; the protest got no further than a 
prolonged stammer on the word Auctus, and the impatient 
interruption: ‘If it is Auctus that you want, why come to me?’ 

So Haemon had retired discomfited and solaced himself by 
preparing a detailed account of all the sums of which he had 
been mulcted, together with all the moneys which Auctus had 
maliciously borrowed from him and not repaid. One day he 
meant to go to law. The epitaph would not thereby be falsified. 
‘As long as I could’, it said. 

The bitterness of tongues: it had been his daily music since 
he could remember. A foundling, an unwanted child, rescued 
only to be exploited for some one else’s profit. What availed it 
that he bore a name older than history? He recalled the slave- 
establishment in Puteoli, the reproaches, the blows that rained 
upon him when he grew up a lank ungainly lad instead of the 
pretty boy they had anticipated. And then they had wanted 
to make a reader of him, for his love of books and his intelligent 
eyes: and he had stammered, from over-eagerness at first, and 
afterwards from terror. How the master had abused and 
threatened him and boxed his ears and rapped his knuckles! 
The habit had only been more surely fixed. He hurried away 
from the recollection. But this afternoon was haunted. He 
had come here to escape from melancholy thoughts and to 
delight in a rare self-satisfaction, and here came his past humi- 
liations crowding upon him. There was the time in the pub- 
lisher’s house. He had loved the work, loved it too much; 
while he was enjoying the phrase just written he would lose a 
line of the dictation. Or he would find himself listening to the 
sound of it and forgetting to write. If he copied it was as bad: 
his hand would not keep pace with his eye and the manuscript 
came out faulty with omissions or scarred with alterations. He 


had been sold. Well, he knew the Aeneid by heart and most of 
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Apollonius the Rhodian; and among his few possessions he 
still treasured two of his own marred manuscripts, flung at 
his head by a disgusted supervisor as impossible to sell, too 
worthless for any one but himself. 

His mind floated awhile uncertainly among a medley of re- 
collections, greeting here and there the memory of a friend— 
how many bonds, even closer bonds than friendship, he had 
seen broken by ruthless sale—and fixed itself again on the 
time when he had been an accountant’s elerk. There had been 
less distraction here than at the publisher’s ; the subject-matter 
of the work did not beguile him. But figures are wayward 
things. Alexander, the accountant, had first thought him care- 
less, then dishonest, and had ended by proposing to divide the 
profits when Haemon’s laborious reckoning left so frequently 
a comfortable balance unaccounted for. His frightened refusal 
came back to him, and Alexander’s face alarmed and angry, 
and how he had been hurriedly transferred to the household 
of Gargilius. An inaccurate subordinate is a convenient scape- 
goat, but one who knows his chief dishonest and presumes to 
disapprove is not to be tolerated. He must be made to suffer, 
but he must go. Haemon bitterly remembered how cunningly 
the suffering had been inflicted. In the new household, where 
Alexander’s friend was procurator, he was no longer treated as 
an educated slave: he was given rough work and heavy labour 
for which he was ill adapted by previous training and unfit 
with his lean and stooping figure. He was clumsy, moreover, 
and short-sighted, and it soon became the amusement of the 
household to watch him set about some ordinary task and ag- 
gravate his awkwardness by jeering and rough play. If there 
were water to be fetched some one would jerk the vessel and 
make him overturn it: did he carry a tray of lamps or a couple 
of heavy jars, some urchin would run into him so that he 
dropped them. All the breakages in the house were laid at his 
door, and he bore the blame of every one’s shortcomings. 
Alexander had had his revenge. 

The rumble of wheels passing on the Via Nomentana came 
down to him faintly, drowsily. When he was really dead would 
memory come so, muffled, its sharpness gone? He lifted the 
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lamp again and sent its tiny ray round the columbarium. Who 
would be his companions here, he wondered, when all the 
niches were filled. He smiled, remembering the other colum- 
barium belonging to his club, and that his ashes would escape 
that company. Auctus would be baulked of his last sneer. 
Auctus had been an enemy always: he had led the persecution 
when both were slaves of Gargilius; when both were given by 
him to Proculus to help him in the wine-shop, Haemon, the 
older man, had been made overseer. The authority had never 
been forgiven. It had been short-lived. Haemon, the laughing- 
stock, could not command, and Auctus had speedily supplanted 
him, but all the more for that he now resented Haemon’s 
freedom, and above all that it had been given him as a free 
gift. He had had to buy his own. No one had been more 
astonished at the gift than Haemon himself. Degraded from his 
post of overseer, he had served wine in the shop under the 
caustic comments of his master. A slave’s slave he had become, 
a low servitor in a low tavern; what hope was left for a life 
already too far advanced? His perquisites were few, his savings 
none, and who would give his freedom to a slave who could 
do nothing right? Out of the abyss of degradation rescue had 
come. As he shuffled about with the wine he stumbled one 
day and spilt it over a new customer. Proculus’ anger had 
blazed out: 

“What am I to do with such a man? He can neither speak 
nor walk nor do his work. He is fit for nothing. I cannot even 
sell him. Will anybody have him as a gift?’ 

‘Make him a pedagogus,’ said a voice. 

“By Hercules, I will! You are right——’ Proculus grinned in 
mingled anger and relief. ‘It is all he is good for. Be off with 
you and take the children for a walk!’ 

And amid the laughter of the customers, and the jeers of his 
fellow slaves, Haemon had gone in, slowly, to the nursery. 

Strange, he pondered, that in the most despised of occupa- 
tions he had found success: not immediately; he had been too 
used to failure to believe he was succeeding, and his attempts 
were timorous. But the children trusted him and liked him, 
and at last he was aware of it and began to trust himself in 
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their company. In talking to them he fost his stammer, and 
he could tell them tales in Greek and Latin, tales from the 
poets, fables, stories from history, and could repeat to them 
long passages of verse. As the boys grew older he became 
their friend and tutor as well as their attendant. He had learnt 
to love his work and take a pride in it. It was a secret satisfac- 
tion. His fellow slaves still despised him and he avoided them. 
Proculus saw little of his children, and nothing of the slave he 
disliked. Only Philagros, Proculus’ father, had realized what 
was happening. He was a kindly old man, cultured and digni- 
fied for all his slave origin. Agrippa, who had sold the son, 
disliking him, had nevertheless valued the father and be- 
queathed him to Augustus, who had enfranchised him for 
faithful service. He was devoted to his grandsons and came at 
all hours to visit them. He saw that they were growing up 
happy and well disposed and gave his friendship to the peda- 
gogue. Haemon was glad, looking at the tablet, that he had 
given Philagros a whole line to himself, while Proculus’ name 
came in meagrely after his own. Proculus was, however, a 
successful man. Out of his share of the profits of the wineshop 
he had bought first his freedom, then the business and all the 
household. He was now a prosperous citizen, legally married 
to the mother of his sons, and with a great opinion of his own 
importance. Haemon reflected ruefully that it was to this he 
really owed his freedom. On the day when the youngest child 
was named, Proculus was jubilant at having a son free-born, 
and was in festival and magnanimous mood. He called Haemon. 

‘My little Appius must have free men about him,’ he said. 
“The other children are doing well with you. I have observed 
it and my father confirms it. You will celebrate to-day by 
assuming your freedom, and will continue, as my freedman, 
to be our pedagogue.’ 

The moment was vivid still, shaking him again as he recalled 
it with a wind of joy unlooked-for and overpowering disap- 
pointment. He had dreamed of freedom—how should he not? 
—dreamed of it as deliverance, as independence, as going 
away to be his own master, however humbly he might live, 
dreamed of it as unattainable happiness. And now it was 
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attained, and there was no going away, no deliverance, no 
happiness. He had the same master still, the same work, the 
same contempt, and that now mingled with envy and ill will. 
Auctus, especially, now sought him out at every turn to make 
his life a misery by sneering. Haemon clenched his hands. He 
was defenceless. He had only this refuge. ‘To outwit Auctus 
as well as to cheat this last and bitterest disillusionment, he had 
conceived the idea of buying for himself this niche in a new 
columbarium, while he contributed to the burial-fund of the 
club. Here he would set up his own memorial, not hiding his 
status as a freedman’s freedman, not disdaining the office he 
had made honourable, and recording what he could honestly 
claim to his own credit. It was accomplished. The record 
was inscribed and set in place; and he came to it, when time 
allowed, to take comfort in re-reading it. He held the lamp 
aloft to light it all. It was well done. The letters were good; 


the spacing gave him pleasure. It looked poetical as well as 
sounding it. 


C * GARGILIVS * HAEMON * PROCVLI 
y PHILAGRI * DIVI - AVG * L * AGRIPPIANI * F 
PAEDAGOGVS * IDEM * L 
PIVS * ET * SANCTVS 
VIXI * QUAM °* DIV * POTVI * SINE * LITE 
SINE * RIXA * SINE * CONTROVERSIA 
SINE * AERE * ALIENO * AMICIS * FIDEM 
BONAM °* PRAESTITI * PECVLIO 
PAVPER * ANIMO °* DIVITISSIMVS 
BENE ° VALEAT ° IS * QVI * HVNC ° TITVLVM 
PERLEGIT * MEVM . 


He started and nearly dropped the lamp. Some one had 
tampered with the inscription since he was last there. There 
was a vw added, at the side, between the second and third lines, 
unskilfully cut but deeply. Some one had added vivus to his 
epitaph, so that posterity might discredit his self-praise. He 
shrank upon the stairs. This was the ultimate defeat, the last 
dream broken. Even in the tomb ill will must then attend 
him. Death would mock him as life had mocked. He laughed. 
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The bitter sound ran round the columbarium and echoed in 
the niches. It smote him in the silence as an alien laughter and 
roused him. He read the epitaph again. It did not claim to be 
another’s. There was no dedication, no pious invocation of 
his shade, no mourner’s name. The legend stood unaltered, 
claiming only to be his own witness to himself, asking only to 
be read attentively. And it was true. A sudden sense of de- 
liverance swept over him. Why should he let malice afflict 
him? He had his own approval as an honest workman; he had 
the affection of his charges and the friendship of the man he 
most esteemed. And he was free. He would answer contempt 
with contempt, or rather—he mocked at himself, imagining 
the stuttering incoherence with which he would attempt to 
voice the new-found scorn—or rather with indifference. It 
was a new sensation to deride himself. It made him feel taller; 
and in fact his shoulders were less bowed as he went up the 
stairs. Some one was standing at the top. Auctus awaited him. 

‘Ah,’ he said, ‘have you come to see your epitaph? Such a 
beautiful epitaph, only you forgot to say who wrote it.’ 

“Which you have kindly supplied,’ replied Haemon, for once 
not stammering. ‘It was a pity you employed so poor a work- 
man.’ 

Auctus opened his mouth and stared. The retort was un- 
expected. 

‘The author was obvious without the addition,’ Haemon 
continued, ‘but if the vw was to be added, it would have been 
more pleasing on the line. However, let it stand. Would you 
like me to present the account of the deficit in my wages to you 
before I hand it to Proculus and ask him to take proceedings ?’ 

He passed the astonished Auctus and went out. The sun 
had set; the afterglow still reddened the sky above the Alban 
Hills. The air was sweet with evening. Haemon lifted his 
head to taste it and laughed softly to himself. Not Auctus, not 
Proculus should make him suffer now. He was a man set free. 

‘Idem libertus,’ he repeated, and with a firm step set out 
for Rome. 

[With apologies and thanks to Mr. R. H. Barrow, in whose article ‘Some 

Latin Inscriptions’ in the issue of February 1934 this epitaph appeared 

abbreviated. | 





THE TRAGIC VISION OF AESCHYLUS 


By W. F. J. KNIGHT 


Roaming in thought over the Universe, I saw the little that is 
Good steadily hastening towards immortality, 
And the vast all that is call’d Evil I saw hastening to 
merge itself and become lost and dead. 
Watt WHITMAN, Roaming in Thought (After reading Hegel). 
N two sides productive work for the understanding of Aeschylean 
tragedy has lately been done. Cambridge scholars have made 
useful progress in the elucidation of Aeschylus, and recent new inter- 
pretations of the symbolic and prophetic meaning of later poetry, in- 
cluding the New Testament, have produced results which can be applied 
with caution to tragic poetry in general. A combination of the methods 
of these investigators, which yet does not abandon all the estimates of 
older criticism, may, by a slight change of perspective, enable further 
progress in the interpretation of Aeschylus to be made. 

The drama of Aeschylus, like the drama of Shakespeare, is not far from 
the symbolic phase of development. The characters are in one aspect 
dramatized general conceptions, though they can at the same time be 
much more. Again, the plots are fitted to the statement of a universal 
problem in changing terms. All tragedy is perhaps problematic, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly; all seeks by a kind of experimental method an 
answer to the Riddle of the Universe. Shakespeare matches value 
against value, on the good side now soldierly honour, now love, now 
fidelity, and on the evil vindictiveness, ingratitude, or pride; and 
shows that poetic intuition, if it has its way, declares that the victory 
remains with love and goodness, and can enrich the knowledge and make 
clear the recognition on the part of man, of the true things at the heart of 
existence. Shakespeare’s answer is a powerful assertion that humanity 
is true, and that the true divinity in and behind the world order is a 
human good. Love and the joy of consciousness are more ultimate than 
the stars and space and time. 

Shakespeare asserts the same or nearly the same ultimate reality as 
other great poets, and especially the writers of the Bible, whose humanism 
is not less emphatic because it is not always noticed. In the Bible there 
is a progressive release from the older law, which overspread like leaden 
clouds the world of action, shadowing the divine things of light and love, 
waiting for redemption. Too often in this world the highest blessedness 
and real community with the divine must be renounced for a practical 
end, for the evil principle is mysteriously strong. Aeschylus has usually 
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been seen to share this Biblical conception of the moral law and its iron 
domination. But Heraclitus had already held that evil is relative, and 
it is now further becoming clear that Aeschylus saw also something like 
the New Testament’s escape from the elder covenant. What the full 
meaning of this profound solution is I do not claim to say; I leave it to 
those who understand the prophetic message better. But I do think 
that it is of immense importance to recognize this general tendency in 
Aeschylus ; and I believe that its existence is not difficult to show. 

Aeschylus is in the sharpest contrast to Sophocles and Euripides, who 
instead perfected patterns, details, and exquisite inflexions of thought 
and feeling, and left the beauty and fitness of pure poetry to give that 
tragic force and consolation, which for Aeschylus are created by the 
interplay of his giant symbolic forms. For Aeschylus the problem is 
always clear, and in progressive degree universal. It is simply this: 
‘How is justice possible ?’—which in practice amounts to, ‘How is it 
credible that the world order is good, and sympathetic to human aspira- 
tion and advance?’ The answer roughly is the answer given by the New 
Testament: Resist not evil. 

The organization of the plays of Aeschylus is plaited out of a great 
number of antagonisms, which create the initial stress, to be resolved 
at the end. He seems to adopt as many as possible of them, of different 
kinds; and they have been misleading sometimes, because it is easy to 
exaggerate the importance of the terms of an antagonism, and to forget 
that the antagonism itself, one among many, has priority of force. There 
must always be antagonisms, if drama is to be dynamic. Without them 
there is no &yav. But they are differently used. In Sophocles they are 
contrapuntal—with minor echoes and variations following the themes 
of the major conflicts of personality. Good examples are in the Ajax, 
where the mildness of Odysseus is balanced against the ferocity of Athena, 
and Agamemnon and Menelaus, in contrast with each other and with 
Teucer, combine with him and with Odysseus to enable a poetic answer 
to be given to questions left undecided when Ajax himself died; and in 
the Antigone also, where Antigone herself is contrasted both with Ismene 
and with Creon, and where minor characters reflect, as in Shakespeare’s 
under-plots, the greater personalities of the play. Aeschylus, on the other 
hand, uses antagonisms rather for power than for subtlety ; and depends 
for some of his reach and depth on the emotional charge thus imparted 
by general experience to his symbolic characters. 

The tragedies of Aeschylus are constructed to show a world in pieces, 
which, partly by the poetry itself and partly by the action, is made whole. 
There is less progressive deterioration during the plays of Aeschylus 
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than in others; he assumes conditions to be mended, rather than a world 
gradually or suddenly vitiated by human or superhuman fault. For 
instance, in the Supplices the daughters of Danaus have already been 
persecuted by the king of Egypt, and have already met wrong with 
wrong by killing their husbands, when the play begins and they appear 
at Argos. Behind the Orestean trilogy lies the long history of the here- 
ditary curse on the house of Atreus, reaching right back to Tantalus. 
Ancient audiences knew the horror of the curse better than we, though 
we may still guess, by reading Seneca’s Thyestes, what must have seemed 
the stature, almost the majesty, of that royal wickedness in primeval time. 
Before Prometheus is discovered on the Caucasian cliff, Zeus has cast 
his father Cronos from his throne, and condemned to destruction the 
whole race of man. Aeschylus is altogether constructive ; his plots present 
effective contention against a principle of inertia in the world order, 
which is almost a Platonic &vé&yxn: for there is much Platonic and even 
perhaps some Aristotelian thought in Aeschylus, who wrote when ethics 
were not fully differentiated from poetry, and represents for us, in the 
loss of pre-Platonic philosophical works, the tradition of moral thinking 
inherited by the extant philosophers. 

Aeschylus begins with a simple statement and reaches a simple answer. 
In the plays which we still have both statement and answer become 
progressively more elaborate and profound, but without any reversal 
of their main direction. The vision is evolved and completed, not con- 
tradicted; and the truth apprehended is finally verified in the context 
of the whole world process, divine and human together. 

Where the Prometheia comes in this development would be easier to 
decide if we knew whether Aeschylus was satisfied with this trilogy. 
I place it just after the Oresteia; but it may be just before. It certainly 
represents a stage in the progressive expansion of Aeschylean thought 
which is apparently late, but not certainly; for it is hardly impossible 
that this trilogy was composed in a premature act of vision, forecasting, 
as passages in Shakespeare forecast, a final solution destined to be reached 
more conclusively many years later. In either event, the solution of the 
Prometheia is characteristically and even impressively Aeschylean, al- 
though it is conceivable that, in the enormous range and depth of the 
cosmic statement which the problem is here given, the answer is not as 
fully explicit as the poet or his hearers might have desired. 

In asking his question ‘How is justice possible?’ Aeschylus creates 
situations in which there is a real or an apparent wrong, and finds 
answers showing either that the wrong is not real, or that the means of 
correcting it already exist in the situation. The task of the poetry is to 
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throw everything into the light in which the most pertinent truth is 
disclosed—the majesty of the evil which the good must vanquish, and 
the splendour of the victory. 

The answer is paradoxically humanistic. Now Aeschylus always seems 
intensely theological, with his eyes fixed above humanity. Yet he cer- 
tainly agrees with other great thinkers that in the world in which human- 
ity exists it is the human qualities and values which are ultimate. At 
least, the surviving plays all exactly correspond with this principle; and 
in them the use of it can be watched evolving. 

The earliest extant play is the Supplices. In it the daughters of Danaus 
come for refuge from the king of Egypt to the king of Argos. He, after 
some indecision, since risk is involved, finally decides, with the support 
of the people of Argos, to defy the herald of the King of Egypt, who 
demands the surrender of the Danaids. There is very little action; and 
the whole plot is concerned with a simple question about justice, simply 
answered near the level of common sense. The moral is, that if good men 
combine in a rightly living city, they can and will secure justice within 
certain limits. Justice is achieved by the moral choice of the people of 
Argos, reinforced by courage and military power. The terms of the 
simple antagonisms are the obviously fair and the obviously unfair, and 
vacillation on the part of the king and determination on the part of the 
people. The solution is perhaps rather poetically expressed than itself 
poetic; but Aeschylus has already performed and perhaps created the 
true function of a tragic poet. 

Yet the Supplices has narrow limits, and even within them there is 
not complete success. The daughters of Danaus suffer quite unfairly ; 
their suffering must be supposed justified by a higher good in a way not 
fully explained. Of course even in high tragedy pain is pain; it cannot, 
in itself alone, be good, and its existence can hardly be denied. 

But apart from the greater difficulties, there are too many fortuitous 
contingencies in the statement of the Supplices. The symbolism is not 
quite strong enough. Too much is left to depend on the personality of 
a monarch, the constitution of a city, and the physical force which 
righteousness can command. A technique more intrinsically poetic can 
make the answer more profound and bring it nearer to truth. But the 
steps are gradual, and the Persae is still near the level of common sense. 

The scene of the Persae is a gate at the Persian capital. Xerxes and his 
army have gone to invade Greece, and news of them is awaited with 
increasing anxiety, until first a messenger, and then Xerxes himself, 
arrive to say that nearly all has been lost, through the victory of the 
Greeks at Salamis. Atossa, mother of Xerxes, and the ghost of Darius, 
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his father, help to show that the Persians of this generation have lost the 
greatness of the last, and that their cause is evil. 

In the Persae the problem is how a great and disastrous reversal of 
national fortune can be justified. The Persian Empire is strong, and 
commands the service of brave men. The majesty of its power claims 
great poetry at the opening of the play, more insistently than anything 
in the Supplices. In fact, the whole method of the Persae is more speci- 
fically poetic. Emotions are balanced with emotions, not statements 
with statements. The antagonisms are emotionally apprehended, the 
first of them between the majesty of old Persia with all its confidence, 
and misgivings about the wisdom and strength of the young ruler. The 
poetry has prescience: it points forward by suggestions recalled after- 
wards in echoes. Then the fears are realized, for the news of the defeat 
comes. But the effect of the opening poetry is not dispelled: and the 
disaster is not yet justified. This incompatibility itself counts as one 
term of the next antagonism, between the ignominious failure of the 
Persians and the success of the Greeks, presented, with a full charge 
of emotion, by the messenger’s speech. There is now a strong contrast 
between the human majesty that sank, and the human splendour that 
prevailed, at Salamis. The explanation is given in the last part of the 
play, by one of Aeschylus’ characteristically daring devices—a descent 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. The undignified haste of the 
tattered Xerxes is certainly funny; and so are the lamentations of the 
Persian elders, who obsequiously do their very best to mourn with 
sufficient intensity for Xerxes’ fallen pride, but can never mourn loud 
or long enough to satisfy the insistence of their once august master. 
There is humour elsewhere in Aeschylus, as in the Choephoroe, when the 
nurse gives comic relief by relating the trials inflicted on her by Orestes 
when he was a baby; and this audacity of Aeschylus in the Persae is 
paralleled by his audacity when in the Eumenides he presented the Furies 
visibly on the stage, with an affect on the sensitive Athenians so powerful 
that many were seriously ill. In the Persae, accordingly, to the contrast 
between the power of the Persians and the patriotic courage of the 
Greeks, protected by gods with whom they are in harmony, is added 
a new contrast, between the former pride of the Persians, and their 
pitiful weakness, which the defeat disclosed. They are shown to have 
deserved no better, and the boldly comic treatment of their despair 
matches the reversal of fortune by a revulsion of sympathy. The 
solution is that right, under divine direction, prevails; if apparently it 
does not, this is because we do not often know all the truth about the 


contestants, a truth which can, however, be revealed by tragic poetry. 
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The incidents, especially two prophetic dreams and the appearance of 
the ghost of Darius, help to make this meaning clear. The play is much 
more complex than the Supplices; and it succeeds in satisfying some of 
the doubts which the Supplices leaves unresolved. But the solution is 
still simple: if, as in the Supplices, the victory of right seems to depend 
on chance, the goodness of the strong, for example, or the strength of 
the good, then appearances are deceptive, as a tragic poet, who looks into 
the hearts of men, can show. 

In the Persae justice is examined as subsisting rather between nations 
than between individuals, and Aeschylus thus simplifies his problem 
and takes a step towards the truth at the same time. He saw that society 
is organic, and that the individual receives his true rights in service to it. 
In the Septem contra Thebas he expands this conception, and returns to 
the question of the individual man. Polynices, who has been banished, 

is leading the Argives to capture Thebes from Eteocles his brother. 
Behind the story lies all the wrong of the house of Oedipus. The action— 
at Thebes—is still slight, concerned chiefly with preparations for the 
defence of Thebes, the description of the enemy, and the news of the 
success of the defence, at the cost of the lives of both brothers. At the 
end, the moral question, treated by Sophocles in the Antigone, is pro- 
posed, whether it is right to refuse burial to Polynices, though he died 
in arms against his home. 

The Septem points forwards as well as back. It explores the depen- 
dence of men on gods and gods on men. There is a contrast between 
vacillation and decisive action, and between the appearance of the invad- 
ing chieftains and their fighting power. Eteocles reproves the chorus for 
wasting time, and discouraging the army by their wailing. The chorus 
insists that it must worship the gods, for they must save the city, a 
question of supreme interest for the poet of the Persae, where it is 
plainly said that the gods saved Athens; if the city is captured, the gods 
will lack their tendance and depart. When the Argive army appears, 
the messenger describes the insignia of the chiefs. Probably on one 
plane of thought that was important, and the emblems on shields were 
supposed to have magical power. But the description annoys the practical 
rationalism of Eteocles, who rightly censures the emphasis on the 
emblems. Eteocles and Polynices are both killed, and Antigone insists 
that she will bury Polynices in spite of orders. The chorus says that 
whatever the whole city decides about her will be right. 

The distinction between the share of men and of gods in the city will 
be explored further afterwards; but the dualism of an imperfect ruler 

matched with the general will of the citizens recalls the Supplices. In the 
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Septem Aeschylus tries to fix the place of man’s moral consciousness in 
the complex array of forces and sanctions now comprehended. The 
conclusion is partial and provisional, but again a step forward. It is 
found in a double harmony, between man and god and between the 
individual and the city, a harmony to be achieved if necessary by con- 
cessions. From this harmony all moral sanction is derived. Morality is 
not an individual thing, and even a prince can offend by following a 
personal law. The chorus in the main is right, but not quite decisive. 
Half of the chorus approves Antigone’s action, in placing her duty to her 
brother first ; and it is not forgotten that the people often vacillates in the 
interpretation of justice. 

The solution has not quite the simplicity and confidence of the Persae. 
It is not enough to know all the circumstances, in order to see that the 
world order, in spite of appearances, is righteous. Justice is becoming 
Platonic, a principle of unity. It can be achieved, and will prevail, if 
there is wisdom, goodwill, and restraint. But this is affirmed only within 
the closed system of the developed city-state. This new principle of 
achieved harmony almost involves a theory of progress and evolution, 
and is immensely important for the future, as the Prometheus vinctus will 
show. But serious questions are still unanswered: whether justice will 
prevail between different cities; what justice is possible between man 
and god, apart from other men; and whether justice lives in the universe 
beyond and above humanity. 

Aeschylus, by this progress, prepared to make a transition like the 
transition from the Old Testament to the New. Swept on by all that 
had been in his vision before, and now with a full orchestration of giant 
symbolic forms, in the Oresteia he achieved a creation as prophetic as 
it is sublime. In his latest work, sometimes answers are found to ques- 
tions left in suspense before—answers communicated either directly by 
poetic feeling, or in more rational terms; and sometimes the old ques- 
tions are themselves surpassed, in a restatement in which they are no 
longer relevant. 

The first play of the Trilogy, the Agamemnon, begins when the 
Trojan War is ending; news is awaited at Agamemnon’s palace, where 
Clytaemnestra lives and reigns with Aegisthus, resentful and bitter 
because Agamemnon sacrificed his, and her, daughter Iphigeneia for a 
fair wind, to sail to Troy. The curse on the house is already old. Soon 
beacons give the news to a watcher on the wall; and, soon after, Aga- 
memnon himself, arrogant with victory, returns. There is little joy, 
but rather nervous weariness, in the expectation and the home-coming. 
With Agamemnon is Cassandra, the Trojan prophetess, loved once and 
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forsaken by Apollo. She sees the horror of the house; but, as always, 
she is not believed. Agamemnon enters to his death at Clytaemnestra’s 
hand. When the Choephoroe begins, Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, 
has returned for vengeance at Apollo’s command. He meets his sister 
Electra, sent by Clytaemnestra with offerings for Agamemnon’s grave; 
for the great dead is restless, and the murderess is at last afraid. When 
Orestes in turn kills her, the furies appear to him and drive him dis- 
tracted away. There seems no end; but in the Eumenides an end is found. 
Orestes is discovered in the Delphic temple, still beset by the furies. 
Apollo expels them; but he cannot do more. Only at Athens is release 
won. There Orestes is tried by the Areopagus, under the presidency of 
Athena herself. The votes are equal; but she gives her casting vote for 
him, since she is daughter of Zeus the father, and to her the rights of a 
father are supreme. The furies are allotted a home and a worship at 
‘ Athens; and the curse sleeps at last. 

The Trojan War was itself a horror, a desecration of life, fit to have 
a place in the sequence of Atreus’ curse. From the start of the Aga- 
memnon, eternity seems impregnated with a growing death, only spread 
by the very forces of life, when they engage it. Cassandra is goodness, 
at fierce issue with evil, and Apollo is light. But Cassandra, by her good- 
ness and the truth that goodness sees, adds only another drop to the 
flood of guilt; Apollo himself can only fight the elder law by serving it, 
and slay. 

We are a long way from the Persae, a play fought out in the shining 
spaces, where Apollo reigns. In fact, it is when we know all, that we have, 
not the least, but the greatest sympathy for Clytaemnestra. Again, the 
collective will of the city sleeps, for, as the chorus later says, men are 
afraid. Agamemnon does not go guiltless to his death. Electra is unsexed 
and embittered, and her innocence is made venomous, by thirsting for 
good to prevail. Orestes comes serving the higher gods, and Pylades, his 
friend, in the three tremendous lines which are all that he speaks, turns 
the scale of his resolution. The chorus can ask whether the saviour is 
not only another doom, and when will the curse at last sleep. 

To understand the full depth of the mature Aeschylus, powers com- 
parable to his own would be requisite. I can only set down a few things 
which will probably seem obvious to any one who chooses the symbolic 
approach. 

First, an immense array of ideal forces is embattled. Antagonisms are 
everywhere. Some of them have been thought more central than they 
are; it is better to regard them all as manifestations of a life in pieces, 

subordinate to the supreme harmony reached at last. There is 
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conflict between public and private duty in Agamemnon, when 
at the beginning of the war he sacrifices Iphigeneia; between the 
old religion which drew life from the earth, and the new, which 
breathed it from the sky; between the rights of father and mother; the 
authority of extraneous command and of personal love; the conserva- 
tive and reforming parties in Athenian politics ; and between the Spartan 
associations of Apollo and the Attic home of Athena. These stresses are 
important for themselves rather than for their terms. They each impart 
a higher tension of emotional charge, and create the dynamic polarity 
which is to be matched by the power of the release. 

There is something like a direct antithesis now between pure evil and 
pure good, of which Cassandra is a symbol; she is associated with Apollo, 
and both her second sight and her paralysed efficacy have, in their 
dramatic place, a profound meaning. Quite soon in the trilogy the answer 
by ethic and by Olympian knowledge is set aside—‘no god hears prayers’, 
say the chorus—even before the sterner aspect of the moral good is 
presented by Orestes himself. 

The Choephoroe shows the equal futility of the appeal to the discarnate 
powers of earth. Hermes, to whom Orestes prays first for help on his 
return, and the spirit of Agamemnon seem to be ranged with Apollo, but 
against the hope of man. Clytaemnestra is rejected by them and killed; 
yet afterwards the curse has only gathered force, for even she has still 
the sanctity of life. The furies have their rights, not to be defied. 

At the opening of the Eumenides the difficulties are only increased by 
the Pythia, who begins the play by a history of the occupants of the 
Delphic shrine. Apollo claims legitimate possession of it; but it once 
belonged to Earth. The process by which the Olympians are to gain 

full control of all the forces of the world is not ended, and it is hard to see 
_ how it ever can be ended. Light and dark are still mighty opposites; 
and when the furies invade Apollo’s temple, he can only banish them 
from his own shining world, without hope of achieving the reconciliation 
that can alone fit the desire of mankind. 

The reconciliation is left to Athena and to her court. Athena very 
nearly is Athens, and means the specifically human and Athenian virtues 
of wisdom, moderation, and enlightened humanism. The principle that 
life comes first, and must conquer, prevails in the trilogy—but narrowly: 
as it does at the duel with Laertes, on which all depends, in Hamlet. 
The arguments in the trial—one even based on a biological theory of 
fatherhood—are of course broadly rendered, and hardly matter; they 
are schematic terms, chosen by Aeschylus because he found them ready 
in contemporary thought. They delay the dénouement: but it is the 
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dénouement itself which is important. Life wins the victory over the 
old law, because it has its own sovereignty which may not be denied. 
The battle between discarnate good and discarnate evil is to end in an 
incarnation of both in an active process of life, without obsessions or 
misused loyalties. Evil is not to be resisted, but used. The Olympians 
may lead, but the old powers of earth must follow, conciliated. What 
is purely spiritual is evil, and for mankind good only subsists by in- 
carnation in ordered human life. The Olympians are expressions of 
human aspiration on this plane. They change with man; he lives because 
the gods die. The chthonic powers are much like the neuroses of modern 
talk, inheritances to be fairly faced and diverted to usefulness, not feared 
or denied. Aeschylus is on his way to the freedom of the New Testament, 
replacing the law of the Old. 

The Prometheus is not quite certainly dated yet; but its metaphysical 
direction confirms other evidence which indicates that it belongs to the 
last years of the poet’s life. In it is the marriage of Heaven and Earth; 
as in the Oresteia came the marriage of Heaven and Hell, which must 
precede it. 

Prometheus has offended Zeus, the new king of the gods, by giving 
fire, and with it civilization, to humanity; for Zeus had decided to 
destroy mankind, and create a new race of beings instead. Accordingly 
Prometheus is condemned to be chained to a crag of the Caucasus, while 
a vulture devours him and inflicts on him immortal pain. When the 
play opens, Power and Might are enchaining Prometheus. During the 
play symbolic figures, the Oceanids, Oceanus himself, Io, and Hermes 
confer with Prometheus. Prometheus knows the fatal secret, that the 
son of Thetis is destined to be greater than his father; and, for lack of 
that knowledge, the father might be Zeus himself. Zeus threatens, 
through Hermes his messenger; but Prometheus will not yield, and the 
play ends with an earthquake with which Zeus replies. 

The problem of the Prometheus vinctus seems to be set high above 
humanity; but in the organization of the whole trilogy man is the 
beginning and man the end. Aeschylus casts off the limits of space and 
time, and tests his poetic conviction that man is the measure of all things. 
To do this, he uses his characteristic audacity again, and creates a Zeus 
who is unique, apparently, in all Greek thought: a Zeus who is satanically 
evil. For Aeschylus, again anticipating Plato, if justice is to be fully 
tested, everything must be stripped from it; and Prometheus is set at the 
mercy of a Zeus who takes content not from traditional theology, but 
from the literary conception of an ideal tyrant. This act of creation 
seems to be exactly poetic in the best sense of symbolic technique: 
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Aeschylus with true artistic economy uses inherited forms and combines 
them to carry philosophical conceptions, alive with emotional charges, 
according to the decree of his own intuition. And behind the Greek 
trilogy is even something not originally Greek—the concept of the suffer- 
ing and redeeming god, explicit already in the Sumerian Epic of Gil- 
gamesh. 

Human justice, and, in general, human values, are now not protected 
within a city-state of the same stuff as themselves, but exposed in an 
icy universe, not only quite unsympathetic, but bitterly hostile. One of 
the main antagonisms in the Prometheus vinctus itself is a contest between 
wit and force. The human side still has its attribute of wit, which here 
has the form of magical speech. Prometheus contends with spoken 
omens, through the air, the ‘path of birds’. Oceanus himself may mean 
the air rather than the ocean; that is said to have been an older concep- 
tion. But wit fails, and the play ends with a still greater intensity of hate 
and harm. 

The order of the other two plays, which are lost, is uncertain, but the 
Prometheus liberatus must have been the last of the three. Enough is 
known of it to show the conceptions used to restore harmony. There 
is little reason to deny that both Zeus and Prometheus himself 
evolve in their characters, and become more conciliatory. Whether 
such a theory of progress is Greek or not, it is certainly Aeschy- 
lean. The supposition that Aeschylus pictures a kind of dual scheme 
of existence, in earth and in heaven too, evolving more or less parallel 
to each other, may also be true, but possibly it needs restatement. 
What seems quite clear is that humanity, in this trilogy, exerts its will on 
heaven. Heracles, the descendant of Io, whom Zeus had wronged, and 
himself a supreme human good sprung from divine evil, is awaited 
through cycles of years, and by his merit releases Prometheus. The 
universe travailed in pain till that day, and again man has created his 
own justice. Yet Prometheus in some sense yielded. That is because 
Aeschylus knew that obstinacy spreads suffering, and does not vanquish 
it. As in the Septem, there must be conciliation and concession; even 
perhaps self-sacrifice and atonement, for it seems that Chiron surrendered 
himself to death in exchange for Prometheus, saving, by losing it, a life 
rendered by pain useless to him on earth. The old presage has come 
true in a changed form. Heracles is greater than his father, and his 
greatness is human. 

Justice, then, is possible, if man himself makes it possible by a self- 
directed vital process. It must be won by living. Man must proudly 
create the world in which his dreams are true. Progressively he does. 
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If individual men are good, they may not see justice; but if they are 
whole they will, now or hereafter, perhaps out of time altogether. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within. 

Somewhere inside this mystical humanism is the truth which Aes- 
chylus poetically communicates. Probably reason can approach it in 
the terms of prose more and more nearly with successive attempts. 
I cannot try to come very near. There are many depths in mystical 
knowledge. Aeschylus was an initiate; perhaps his poetry shows that 
even in his time a few had a wisdom that was nearer than we think to the 
wisdom of the centuries after. But, alone of classical poets whose work 
survives, Aeschylus penetrated beyond despair. 


NOTES 


The chief authorities in English relevant to these questions are the following: 
F. M. Cornford, Thucydides Mythistoricus (London, 1907), pp. 137-49 (for the 
symbolic character of the art of Aeschylus); George Thomson, Aeschylus, The 
Prometheus Bound, edited with Introduction, Commentary, and Translation (Cam- 
bridge, 1932), pp. 1-46, especially 3-4 (for the problem of justice in Aeschylus, 
the suffering of the Danaids in the Supplices, and the nature of Heracles in the 
Prometheia, 6-12 (for the character of Zeus in the Prometheia, and the concept 
of evolution), 16-17, 31 (for Heracles in the Prometheia), 38-46 (for the authen- 
ticity and date of the play); G. Wilson Knight, The Christian Renaissance 
(Toronto, 1933), passim (for the mythical humanism of the plays of Shakespeare, 
the Bible, and other poetic works; cf. other books by the same writer); L. R. 
Farnell, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, liii. (1933), pp. 40-50 (for the Satanic 
character of Zeus in the Prometheus vinctus); S. M: Adams, in Classical Philo- 
logy, xxviii (1933), pp. 97-103 (for the magical contest in the Prometheus 
vinctus); J. C. Lawson, The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, a Revised Text with Intro- 
duction, Verse Translation, and Critical Notes (Cambridge, 1932), p. xxxiii (for 
further remarks on the tragic question, ‘What is Justice ?’); and now also E. T. 
Owen, in The University of Toronto Quarterly, July, 1934, pp. 498-510 (for an 
unusually enlightening account of the nature of Aeschylean tragedy, in which 
I am happy to find some confirmation of the opinions, independently formed, 
which are offered here). 

The end of the Septem contra Thebas is now rejected as spurious. This rejec- 
tion I am not prepared to contest. But I have included the passage in my treat- 
ment, since its coherence with the main development of the thought of Aeschylus 
may be worth attention, if the question of authenticity is ever raised again; and 
since, even if it is not, this coherence, on modern critical principles, must still 
retain a certain relevance. 





PLATO’S COMMONWEALTH 


By §. F. CARRITT 


ARALLELS between ancient and modern, when drawn 

with the knowledge and skill of Mr. Cornford,' are fascinat- 
ing : they give new life to antiquity and help us to stand away from 
the pressure of our own days and to note their form. It would 
be pedantic to ask more of them; but there is a dangerous 
temptation to make more of them. 

Towards the end of his paper Mr. Cornford quotes Lord 
Russell as saying? : 

‘I suppose it may be assumed that every teacher of Plato throughout 
the world abhors Bolshevism, and that every Bolshevik regards Plato 
as an antiquated bourgeois. Nevertheless, the parallel is extraordinarily 
exact between Plato’s Republic and the régime which the better 
Bolsheviks are endeavouring to create.’ 

He then adds his own comment: 


“There is, of course, some truth in this. Both systems result from 
the conviction that society can be reformed only by subjecting the mass 
of mankind to the undisputed rule of a small minority, who are in pos- 
session of the truth and capable of a religious devotion to the task. 
Both systems are a consequence of the loss of belief in democracy, 
which seems to be itself the consequence of a disastrous war. On the 
other hand, the philosophies which severally inspire the two systems 
are almost diametrically opposed; and I am inclined to think that the 
Bolsheviks are right if they regard Plato as an antiquated bourgeois who 
would have repudiated dialectical materialism as founded on a false 
analysis of human nature.’ 


Consequently, he compares the Republic rather to the Catholic 
Church. 

There is, of course, some truth in this. But Mr. Cornford 
has been so scrupulous not to obtrude his own views that it 
is hard to be sure how much. Doubtless most teachers of 
Plato, with most other men, abhor the crimes and injustices 
into which practical Bolshevists, like practical Fascists and 
practical Democrats, indeed like all those who are entangled 


' Greece and Rome, February. 2 The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism. 
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in the blind complexity of political action, have become in- 
volved: ‘Liberty, what crimes have been committed in thy 
name!’ Plato himself seems to have contemplated liquidation 
of reactionaries.'. But are the philosophies which severally 
inspire the Republic and Dialektik und Natur so diametrically 
opposed? Is the Bolshevik analysis of human nature falser than 
Plato’s own? I am far from thinking that I understand either 
philosophy ; but they have much in common. Neither appears 
to think that the fundamental nature of the universe is con- 
scious or spiritual? ; but both hold the daring faith that yet it is 
not only intelligible but good; that the cause of being is also 
the cause of growth and the cause of knowledge, so that we 
know that good must be realized.3 If one school calls this 
reality ‘matter (but dialectical matter, i.e. the synthesis of so- 
called matter and mind)’ and the other calls it ‘eiAn (but not 
vot\yata or vooUvTa)’,* this is perhaps less important. I suppose 
it is only in virtue of a universal character in each of two things 
that they can be contradictories. And the emphasis of Dialec- 
tical Materialism, as compared with Plato, upon development 
and upon development by contradiction are common to much 
post-Darwinian and post-Hegelian thought. 

When we turn to the analyses of human nature, this is how 
Mr. Cornford states Plato’s: 

‘First there is the money-making type—the lovers of wealth and of 
the pleasures that wealth can buy. Second, the lovers of honour and 
power, who desire distinction in the active life. Third, the men whom 
Plato calls philosophers, the lovers of wisdom and knowledge. . . . He 
does not propose to convert all his citizens to the ideal of any one type, 
but rather to draft the individuals of each type, as soon as their dispo- 
sitions can be ascertained, into their proper place, and to secure that 
they shall stay there and discharge their function. . . . They desire 
wealth and they shall have it. In the enjoyment of a moderate amount 
of property—for extremes of poverty and wealth must be prohibited— 
they shall find the reward of fulfilling their social function, which is to 
supply the economic needs of the whole commonwealth. He will thus 
set this type to the kind of work it likes and is fitted for—necessary and 

1 Rep. 501, 541. 

2 I assume that the {Ata tod dyadod is not. But cf. Soph. 249. 

3 Rep. 509. * Par. 132. 
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useful work—and make it contented by allowing it the rewards it under- 
stands and desires.’ 


Accepting Mr. Cornford’s account of Plato, and also, for 
the moment, that men are in fact so clearly differentiated,' is 
not the picture rather rosy? Think of ‘a lover of wealth and 
of the pleasures that wealth can buy’, the notorious financiers 
Mr. X and Lord Z, for instance, ‘contented to do necessary, 
useful work’, ‘the kind it likes and is fitted for’, ‘in the enjoy- 
ment of a moderate amount of property!’ Nor is the picture 
of the philosopher, whose ‘insight and power to think clearly 
enable him to assess the value of all objects of desire—to see 
neither wealth nor power is the right aim either for the State 
or for the individual’ less utopian. Hobbes and Spinoza, 
Fichte and Hegel, have some claim to be called philosophers ; 
they did not lack something like the Platonic training. Yet all 
have been interpreted as making the aim of the State power. 
And is not the greatest paradox of all that which Mr. Cornford 
paraphrases as follows: ‘To sacrifice (anything) in the pur- 
suit of perfection is really no sacrifice at all. (Man’s complete) 
knowledge must determine his will, for no man will sacrifice 
his true happiness for pleasure he can see to be illusory. This 
knowledge is wisdom’ and virtue is knowledge. But have the 
greatest saints claimed to be free from temptation? Have they 
not felt, as St. Francis did, the sacrifice of human affections? 
Have they ever seen pain to be so illusory as not to pray that 
the cup might pass away? 

Do not all such pictures of human nature need correcting 
by something of the realism implied in the ‘Materialist’ con- 
ception of history?—That one fundamental and permanent 
condition, though not the only one,” affecting the gross of human 
actions and prejudicing human thoughts is the ‘economic’ 
situation: that in an unjust constitution of society, the indivi- | 
dual may indeed still do the best he can, but cannot approach 
either happiness or perfection. But for all such corrections of 
Plato’s ‘analysis of human nature’ it is not necessary to go to 

* Plato elsewhere gives five types (Rep. viii); and the aesthetic, religious, 


domestic, inventive types have as good a claim to be made castes. 
2 Engels, Letter to Schmidt, 27 October 1890. 
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Marxism. It is Plato’s philosophical virtue to supply them 
for himself, though Mr. Cornford has not emphasized them. 
After all, even if Plato thinks wisdom is the monopoly of the 
ruling caste and courage of the military, he has to admit that 
justice and temperance or self-control are common to all 
men. And into the mouth of Protagoras! he puts the defence 
of democracy that Zeus has given a share of justice and decency, 
unlike the special arts, to every man. And bitter experience 
leads him in the Laws? to confess that wisdom alone does not 
make true rulers, they must also have self-control; though, in 
order to save the doctrine that virtue is knowledge, he adds that 
the worst ignorance is the rebellion of the sensuous nature 
against the rational belief.3 

Nor does Plato seem to think that the philosophers, however 
well endowed or well trained, will be proof against the economic 
motive. They, like all citizens, must, according to the most 
orthodox Marxian system, be put in a situation where the 
economic motive is either absent or moves to the general 
advantage. As soon as the economic relations shift, wisdom 
in the philosophers, temperance and justice in all men, go by 
the board, and the State is headed for shipwreck.t There may 
be individual exceptions, but the average man acts a little 
better or a little worse than the ‘station and its duties’ pre- 
scribed him by the economic framework within which he lives 
and moves. 

In his endeavour to differentiate the communist ideal from 
the Platonic, Mr. Cornford sometimes seems a little unfair. 
He says that Communism aims at ‘standardizing mankind by 
re-distributing wealth so as to level down the distinction 
between rich and poor. . . . We are then to . . . have leisure to 
frequent the cinema, &c.’ It is almost precisely the criticism 
brought against Plato himself by Aristotle, who, by the way, 
was less certain than Mr. Cornford that Plato did not mean 
to apply common ownership to the lower castes.5 In almost 
all levelling there will be down as well as up. But I see no 


' Prot. 322. 2 688. 
3 691 a Aiagevia AUTrNs Te Kal fAovi|s TrPds Thy KaTa& Adyov AdEav. 
* Rep. 547. 5 Pol. i. v. 
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reason to suppose that a decrease in the number of wealthy 
unemployed would lower the general standard of amusement. 
Nor do I see why the standardization of opportunities for self- 
development should standardize the selves developed. 

But all this is pressing the details of an interesting analogy 
too closely. 


EPITAPHS 


(1) Autumn came, and Thomas had 
Nuts and apples for the lad. 
He to manhood fully grown 
Determined to erect this stone, 
The soul of Thomas having flown. 
(Stokesay.) 
Venit ut auctumnus, puero fert poma nucesque. 
Praetereunt anni: mors rapit atra virum. 
Qui puer ante fuit, grates ut solveret amplas, 
Haec voluit sumpta ponere saxa toga. 


(2) Here lies the body of Robert Laughton, 
Whose death, alas, was strangely brought on. 
Wishing one day his corns to mow off, 
His razor slipt and cut his toe off. 
(Moreton in Marsh.) 

Ossa sub hoc tumulo Lautoni tecta quiescunt, 

Cui peperit miram sors inopina necem, 
Namque pedi dum volt verrucam tollere, non hanc, 

Sed digitum totum lapsa novacla metit. 


(3) Come, all you here that pass me by, 

As you are now, so once was I; 
And as I am, so you must be; 
So pray, prepare to follow me. 
Prospiciat fatum, si quis mea praeterit ossa; 

Hospes, ut hic nunc sum, tu quoque pulvis eris. 
Tune vires? fateor; quondam sic ipse virebam. 

Ergo me discat vestra caterva sequi. 

A. S. OWEN. 





THE CLASSIC AND ROMAN HISTORY 
A DEFENCE OF TRADITION 
By D. G. BENTLIFF 


PINION seems to be growing among teachers of Roman history 

that the Empire should be more extensively studied in schools. 
The feeling was expressed by more than one speaker in a discussion held 
not so long ago by the Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies, and 
this ‘boom’ in the Empire is likely to be fostered by Robert Graves’ 
I, Claudius and Claudius the God, and by Mr. Stevenson’s text-book 
The Roman Empire—surely one of the first school text-books on this 
period. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat the arguments in favour of this exten- 
sion, they are so obvious and so apparently convincing. Roman history 
did not cease with the death of Augustus. Indeed it was left to Augustus’ 
successors to bring to perfection the system he founded. But for their 
work Rome would have reverted to anarchy, the Empire would have 
been destroyed by the barbarians, and Rome’s great missionary work 
in spreading law, order, and culture through western Europe would 
never have been carried out. Rome’s real and lasting work was scarcely 
begun until the end of the period almost exclusively studied in our 
schools. Surely, then, we should do well to turn our pupils’ attention 
from the deluded activities of a corrupt and tottering Republic to the 
constructive and civilizing influences of the Principate, from a system 
doomed to failure to one which was to succeed, and on which is founded 
so much of our modern civilization. 

Strong, however, as the argument for change may appear, the tradi- 
tional bias in favour of the study of the Republican period can be justi- 
fied. The justification is that the period is the most suited to the needs, 
capabilities, and tastes of the Classical student. The word ‘classical’ is 
used advisedly. From an historical point of view no one would deny the 
absurdity of neglecting to study the Empire, but in catering for the needs 
of the classical student we should be wrong if we adopted the historical 
point of view. 

The historian should be interested in all the past. It is his duty to 
find out what happened at every period, and to reconstruct as fully as he 
can the picture of times gone by. It is for the classical student to 
appreciate the picture when reconstructed. His attention should not be 
distracted by the processes of reconstruction, by the mechanism of 
archaeological and historical research—for he is concerned not with the 
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raw material, but the finished article. His interest in the past is not 
historical, and he does not ask the historian’s question—What happened ? 
His question is: What did great men think about what happened? 
Ancient history is worthy of his attention only in so far as it enables him 
to observe through the medium of noble literature the reactions of men 
to the problems of communal and individual life. 

Now the period in Roman history which covers roughly the last hun- 
dred years of the Republican régime is peculiarly fitted for the classical 
student because its literature is largely the first-hand record of human 
reaction to contemporary events and contemporary conditions of life. 
The writers of the time were the leading men of action, or their intimates. 
Cicero personally helped to shape the great events of his day. He was 
also a sensitive man and a skilful writer. His sensitiveness made him 
react strongly to all that went on around him, and his skill enabled him 
to record those reactions vividly. His letters and speeches take us right 
into the heart of things, and let us know, with a directness and a cer- 
tainty unattainable by even the greatest of historians writing of a past 
age, exactly what was being said and felt by the very men who shaped 
and caused the events we are studying. Caesar, too, and Sallust, al- 
though their statements are perhaps more guarded than Cicero’s, 
describe matters in which the one took a leading part and with which 
the other was intimately connected. 

The fall of the Republic brought an end to the close connexion between 
politics and literature. The control of the Empire was no longer in the 
hands of the old governing class, the Senate, and the city of Rome ceased 
to be the real seat of government. The personal and individualistic 
control of the city-state had been replaced by the impersonal mechanism 
of the imperial civil service. The substitution of mechanical efficiency 
for individual initiative, by removing hardships and injustices, may have 
made things easier, but it made them dull. There was no room now for 
creative work in politics. The general shape of the constitution was 
firmly cast, and for the reformer there was no scope save in matters of 
petty detail not worth the attention of the highest intellects. In short, 
with the establishment of the Principate Romans ceased to think, talk, 
and write about the problems of government. Thus historical evidence, 
which in later Republican times had been the very human and personal 
record of great minds influencing and influenced by great events, became 
impersonal and lost its human character. It is therefore not suitable for 
study by the classical student as such. 

Apart, however, from the subject-matter, the methods required in 
a careful study of the Imperial period are not suitable for the young 
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student. Tacitus, our chief literary authority, tells us little, save perhaps 
in the Agricola, of the Empire, that is of the organization of provincial 
government and of the condition of the provincials. The account must 
be pieced together from documents, inscriptions and archaeological re- 
mains. Now this is the work of the specialist—the expert antiquarian— 
and quite beyond the scope of the young student. Moreover, the 
results are at times vague and conjectural. The trained scholar, whose 
power of judgement is formed, can take a reasoned view and choose 
wisely between the probable and the improbable. But the young student 
is not trained, and he lacks judgement. To set him at the work of re- 
search in such a field may lead to bewilderment, or may tempt him to 
form rash conclusions and to exercise a too vivid and inaccurate imagina- 
tion. Thus, from a practical point of view, an intensive study of the 
Empire is not to be recommended in schools. 

The young student should not, however, be totally ignorant of the 
period. He should have an outline knowledge, enough to give in general 
terms the solution of the problem set in the Republican period. The 
problem is,—how can a single state govern an empire? The Republic 
failed, how then did the Principate succeed? Augustus, inspired by 
Julius Caesar, devised the essential framework. The administrative 
detail, filled in by his successors, was the inevitable elaboration of that 


framework. Let the young student thoroughly understand Augustus’ 
settlement, his use of the imperium, the responsibility of subordinates 
to him, his use of the tribunicia potestas, and the rest of the masterly 
compromise. Subsequent events may be studied in mere outline. 
Detailed study should be of social conditions and life in Rome. For here 
literature still helps, in the writings of Juvenal and Pliny. 





HERESIES ITII—WILL YOU?—WON’T YOU? 


By wW. F. WITTON 


T falls to the lot of every teacher of Latin at some time to 

enunciate the rule, ‘If a question expects the answer “yes’’, 
use nonne ; if it expects “‘no’’, use num’; and then, unless he is 
teaching a class of dummies, the trouble begins. ‘What if you 
don’t expect any particular answer?’ ‘Why, if there are only 
two possible answers to a question, should there be three ways 
of asking one?’ ‘What if you don’t get the answer you expect? 
Do you have to go back and amend the question?’ 

We teachers have brought this upon ourselves, merely be- 
cause we will insist on following a rule invented by some 
unimaginative medieval scholar, instead of giving a little in- 
dependent thought to the psychology of questions. 

The writer of a recent Latin Course did go so far as to admit 
that the form of a question depended not so much on the 
answer that the questioner expected, as on the answer that 
he thought he had a right to expect; but he refused to follow 
up this train of thought, as though ‘that were to inquire too 
curiously’. He was nevertheless on the right track. The form 
of a question depends not on what you think the answer will 
be, but upon your own mental attitude towards the question. 
You may ask a question merely to elicit information; ‘Is your 
father in?’ ‘Do you think it will rain?’ In such a case, you 
will use an even tone of voice, and in Latin indicate the question 
either by an interrogative (qu-) word, or by the particle -ne. 

The emphatic word, the word which expresses the idea about 
which the information is really wanted, is put first in the sen- 
tence, and carries the -nme. Thus the statement ‘Fratrem meum 
heri Romae vidisti’ may become, as a question, ‘Vidistine fratrem 
meum heri Romae?’, or “Tune fratrem meum heri Romae 
vidisti?’, or ‘Fratremne— &c.’, or ‘Herine— &c.’, or ‘Ro- 
maene— &c.’ In English it is customary to use the formula 
‘Is it?’ or ‘Was it?’ in order to bring the emphatic word to 
the front (“Was it you who saw—?’, “Was it yesterday that 


you saw—?’); in Latin no such artifice is necessary. 
3871.13 E 
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But since no word can be more emphatic than a negative— 
there is all the difference in the world between vidisti and non 
vidisti—it becomes the rule that if a statement contains a 
negative word, that word will come first when the statement is 
turned into a question. Thus the statement ‘Fratrem tuum 
non vidi’, becomes the question ‘Nonne fratrem meum vidisti ?’ 

But if the question not only asks for information but also 
indicates some deprecatory emotion in the mind of the speaker, 
surprise, disapproval, contempt, apprehension, or the like; 
if it is what lawyers call a ‘leading question’, which not only 
asks, but also suggests an answer; then we import into the 
question a particular tone of voice, and since we can’t indicate 
tones of voice on paper—except in music—we are driven to use, 
in English, such devices as the extraneous ‘What?’ or ‘Surely!’ 
or, putting it both ways, ‘You don’t, do you?’—a species of 
fatuity which has reached its acme in the current slang phrase 
‘Don’t you think? or don’t you?’ 

For all these muddled conventions Latin has the one word 
num, which introduces what may be called an emotional ques- 
tion. The mere fact that the emotion is deprecatory suggests 
that the proper answer is ‘no’. 

That this emotional tinge is a comparatively recent acquisi- 
tion of the word num is apparent from the fact that in the com- 
bination mumquis or numquid there is no emotional force; nor 
is there in mum when it introduces a dependent question. 

I take from another recently published Latin Course the 
question ‘Caesar doesn’t know the size of the island, does he?’ 
Since it ‘expects the answer “no’’’, the author probably meant 
it to be represented by ‘Num scit Caesar—’; but I feel that 
Latin would not introduce such a question by mum unless we 
are to imagine it accompanied by a sly chuckle at the coming 
disillusionment of Caesar. So with another sentence, taken 
from another Latin Course: ‘Surely we may do what we like 
with our own?’ This obviously ‘expects the answer “‘yes”’; 
but any Latinist would feel that ‘Nonne licet nobis nostris 
rebus nostro arbitrio uti’, misses the emotional force of the 
‘surely’. How, then, can we suggest the answer ‘yes’ to an 
emotional question ? 
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‘Num non’ naturally presents itself; but this formula seems 
to be of very limited range, being practically confined to ‘num 
non vis’, which Kiihner quotes from Plautus (Most. 1. 4. 23) 
and Cicero (Tusc. 1. 32.77 and De Orat. 3. 38. 154). 

Cicero’s own practice in such cases is merely to use the negative 
statement as a question without any particle whatever. Kiihner 
quotes ‘Pugnantia te loqui non vides?’ (Tusc. 1. 7), ‘Non pudet 
philosophum in eo gloriari?’ (id. 1. 21. 48), and ‘Hunc ego non 
diligam?’ (Pro Arch. 8. 18), and adds ‘Diese Fragen unter- 
scheiden sich von denen mit nonne dadurch, dass sie mit einem 
Affekte ausgesprochen werden und die Beistimmung des Ge- 
fragten leidenschaftlich gefordert wird; als, non id vides? — du 
musst es sehen.’ 

Cicero, then, would say simply ‘Nobis non licet quae lubet 
facere?’; Livy, and Tacitus after him, would probably indicate 
the emotional force by the addition of an or an vero. Utrum 
and an offer a choice; but of the possible alternatives ‘We may 
do as we like’ and ‘We may not do so’, the first is so obviously 
the acceptable one that it need not even be put into words, 
and the second is stated merely to be indignantly rejected. 

I sum up, then, the rules for the representation of questions 
in Latin: 

(1) Questions asked in an even tone for the purpose of 
eliciting information are expressed by an interrogative 
word or by the particle -ne; a negative regularly comes 
to the front, giving rise to nonne. 

(2) Emotional, rhetorical, or argumentative questions, asked 
rather to elicit a desired answer, are expressed by num, 
if the desired answer is a negative, or by no particle at 
all, if it is positive. 





THEOCRITEAN CENTO 
(Theocr. x. 24-37) 


The following translation is faithfully compiled from the papers of candidates 

in a Final Honours Examination at an English University. 

Mdoau TMiepides, ouvacioare tav PoAiwev por 

Tain” dv yao x” Gyaote, Seal, KaAd Trd&vta troeite. 

Pieridan Muses, raise up this blackamoor child; 

For this, oh, goddesses, you shall receive many fair gifts. 

BopBiKa yapiecou, ZUpav KaAtovti tu trdvtes, 

ioxvav GAidxavoTtov, Ey At pdvos pEAiXAcpov. 

Pleasing Bombux,' they all call you Syren, 

A scraggy sundried nigger; but I alone am sweetly green. 

Kai To fov péAav goti Kal & ypotrt& Udxiv8os, 

GAA’ Evtras év Tois oTEMcvois Ta TIPSTA A€yovTat. 

And the pen is black, and the writing dark blue, 

But the meadows are altogether in crowns, so they say. 

& ai€ tTa&v KUTICOV, 6 AUKos Tav alya AlcoKel, 

& yépavos TapoTpov, Ey A’ érri tiv peydvrnpat. 

The eagle (or grasshopper, or badger) chaseth after the puppy; the lily 
after the goat; 

The aged mare (or weasel) pursues the vegetation (or toad, or hedgehog, 
or rat, or fish, or rabbit); but I am mad on something. 

aide po fs Soca Kpoiody troxa pavTi tretr&o8a, 

XpVcEo! Guqdtepoi Kk” dvexcipeda TH "A—poAita, 

If you were like all the flocks (Jit. fleeces) they say Croesus fattened, 

We should lie as golden vessels in the courts of Aphrodite. 

Taos avAdss piv Exoioa Kai 7) AdAov 7 TUye WGAov, 

OXTa 2’ Eye Kai Kaivas Er’ duqotépoioiv dywKAas. 

Having a rose or a luscious apple, 

And I with a plan and young dogs in my hands. 

BopBuKa yapieco’, of pév 1éAes d&otpdryoAol Teu, 

& Mave Aé TeUyXvos Tov pdv TPdTIOV OUK Exon Eltreiv. 

Gladsome Boomer, your feet, ’tis true, are splayed (or protrude their 
large bones), 

And your voice is husky; your habits, i’ very sooth, I cannot speak of 
(or your mannerisms I have no words to describe,? or I simply can’t 
say how nice it would be). 

AN EXAMINER. 
* lit. Buzzer. 2 A double entente. 





VERSION 


WHEN the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 

Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 

Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 
The tongueless vigil and all the pain. 


Come with bows bent and with emptying of quivers, 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 

With a noise of winds and many rivers, 
With a clamour of waters, and with might; 

Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet, 

Over the splendour and speed of thy feet; 

For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers, 
Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night. 


Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to her, 
Fold our hands round her knees, and cling? 

O that man’s heart were as fire and could spring to her, 
Fire, or the strength of the streams that spring! 

For the stars and the winds are unto her 

As raiment, as songs of the harp player; 

For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her, 
And the south-west wind and the west-wind sing. 


For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 

And all the seasons of snows and sins; 
The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night that wins; 
And time remember’d is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 

Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 


The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot, 

The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit; 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, 

And the hoofed heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut husk at the chestnut-root. 


And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night, 
Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot kid, 
Follows with dancing and fills with delight 

The Maenad and the Bassarid; 





VERSION 


And soft as lips that laugh and hide 

The laughing leaves of the trees divide, 

And screen from seeing and leave in sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 


The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s hair 
Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes; 
The wild vine slipping down leaves bare 
Her bright breast shortening into sighs; 
The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves, 
But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare, 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies. 


A. C. SWINBURNE. 











VERSION 
otp.a’  "Hpos dvix’ &v xuvis 
xeipdv’ EAdcoworv, “Wea 
moti’ elocyoic” Etos 
Katrous SpaAds 1” &poupas 
5 &€étrAno’ ttrocxious 
TruKvais woxdAecoi SuBpoov 
Kal Tétrous Ainvépous 
alfuocopévoic puAAoIs’ 
Ev6” Epov EouSdirtepos péATIOIO” d&nAdov 
10 dccov ot Attys! yoo” “Ituv bavévta 
Oprkiov 0” StrAicua vadv 
BapBapov 1’ &vApdv trpdcowiy, 
YAwoootdpov puAaKay PEcOVUKTIOV 
cugidaAi] Te Kakoicn Biov. 
otp. BP’ 15 Aetpd vuv KuKAoto’ ié1 
TOEov xepi Kal papétpav 
ixxevotion, TrapbEveov 
TeAKIoTaTA, Favacon 
cuépas, io trvoais 
20 troAAais te Hoais yxapadApdy: 
paive trayKpatés ofévos 
AdPpov 8’ WAdtoov KudAopdv. 
GAAK ActyNpoiow, & HedSv taylota, 
Trogal xpuctois Updcpyofov TréAIAc: 
25 pds A’ Spape AeuKdv ’Aois 
“Eotrepos At xal AéAne 
E&uactos duo’ Etravepydpevov TroAc& 
vita 7” étreryopévav trpds evvdv. 
otp.y’ TroU yap [fdpec8& viv; 
30 tds Upvov deicdpeoba, 
xEpolv d&ugl youvaciv 
Gotrazopevan FeAiKTais; 
ele Gupds cdpeAev 
Qs TrUp T1 Bopeiv Trpds atrrdv 
35 7 péya oBévos Aco 
Os vay’ erdveo KayAdgeiv. 
&otpaciw yap ds trétrAoiciw éotéAioTtat 
Kal Kar’ ovpavov trvodv éotiv yopayds 
Kal AUpg peAdv dvdocet: 
40 AaptrdAes 2’ d&oxotow atrrav 
Audpevan T” dverreAAdpeven 6” &pcr, 
Kal Zépupds te Nétos 1” ceider. 
otp. 2’ ot yap eloiv duBpiou 
xedsvos Et’ EvO&A’ Eran 
45 ovxét’ ott viv xiv, 
owd’ Epyov deixés Eotiv 
OUAE Tév Epaopévav 
viv 9&5 dr’ Epdivtos eipyet, 








VERSION 


vlE 50” duépav Kportel 

poxp& piviboicav Spevg. 

tis 2’ &p” pas exquyoicas pvGortiv foyoov 
ovyl Adbetat tréveov; tréyos ya&p An 
olyetai puTevetal Te 

&vGe", Ev 2” GAction yAcopats 

Kal Berrios trétaA’ alév ér” G&port 

quetan fpos Etrepyouévou. 


evOepdAcoiv oc 

TAnpNs Pevetat AdvaEw 

Kal KaAais &Aloxeton 

trofais &réAiAov Tyvos" 

Tr&v 2’ &p” dyAdas puTov 

avyais UrréAapyev “Wpas: 

&x AE wUAAGAwv KdAvE 

Kal Kaptrés Epubpds adEet. 
KoAAigeyyeis 2’ elol Kaptrd1 puAAdAes Te 
XpUads as axt\paros Kai TUp paevvdv, 
Kal cagéotepdév T1 ADTo1 

4 AUpan péAos KpoToUotv, 

Kal Aetridas kapvoov U1rd AévApeoiv 
alyitrodes o&tupoi traroUot. 


Kal Kad’ dpépav péoav 

Thév Kod Kat& vuKtder Béxyos 

aAAov Svtes coKées 

Kove Epigav 1éAecotv, 

ixvevovti ovv yopois, 

xapav peyaAav pépovtes, 

Manvdd’ Evbeov kdpav 

4 Bacoapia’: of At 64AAo1, 

Os Ti KpUTrTe! pelAidvTa yelre’, ott 
tay puyoicav év AreEdAo1s AéxovTar: 
GAA Enpevwv 6 Aaipov 

ovy op& piv GAA’ Spero 

Epveot AevApoKdpors KexaAuppévos’ 

& 2é AaBoioa trépevye VUPER. 


Kigolvn A’ Evi kdpas 
titrte: TAOKGywv pedvTov 
Kai Kort” Sppuoov pétret 
Ta T” Sppora ovoKiczer 
GputréAcov Aé Potpves 
90 yuuvotow dAicbdvovTes 
paotov c&yAadv trvoais 
Lewis dAwais tptuovta: 
Qs Botpus trértwxKe pUAAOICW BPapuvesis: 
GAAK Kigads KAAAIKaptros EptroAize1 
95 xal 1eA& oTiABovta KSAa 
trapBivou TroAds Te Aeivous 
Aalyovos Eotrduevov 2’ Gp’ Eyer AUKov 
é&ypeutav EAapov te Gripav. C. M. Bowra. 





VERSION 


SuNsET and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


Transitus 


Sic vocer ut, semel accitus, sim certus eundi: 
Hesperus accendat sole cadente facem: 

claustra super portus sileat singultus aquarum, 
et tranquilla meam sublevet unda ratem. 


sopito similis plenissimus ingruat aestus, 
non spuma candens, non crepitante salo. 

sic, decet, abscedam notis vetus hospes ab oris, 
sic repetam medii vasta profunda maris. 


vespertina tuba canitur sollemniter hora: 
lux moritur, toto nox ruit inde polo; 

carbasa pandentem dimittere tempus, amici, 
ast hilares hilarem: nenia nulla sonet. 


extra anni solisque vias licet auferat aestus, 
stat tamen incertae spes mihi certa viae. 

ora gubernantis, quae cis vada nocte teguntur, 
mane ego post portus transita claustra legam. 








LATIN CROSSWORD—‘CARUS’ 
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Munro’s edition has been mainly followed. 


CLUES 


ACROSS: 1 and 13 rev. The slimmer (two words). 14. Cleverly Ber. . * Torn in a bull-fight. 

16 and 20. Fire made men this. 17. Struck Carus with a sharp rod (acc.). 18. Sint. 21. Copper, for 

— before we went off the copper standard. 22. Used by 16 and 20 ? 24. rev. "Harmonia, quod 
+ nos vivere cumsensu. 26. Item, this,not this. 29. Of an old vine, this in woe. . How hg 

roses fall (wrong way up). 33 rev. and 52 rev. Grass compared with this ss growth. 

thought these a mistake. 35. Perfect work by one of 16 and 20. 38 rev Had worse than 

flood or plague a this—! 39. in 20. Portico in perspective. 40 = Muttered ARR, of Mem- 


mius ati. 398. 42. Origin of song. 43. Where the sunbeam goes. om Se to would-be sailors. 

50 rev. wit ae. tof 53. Memmius threatened for this anticipated tn ih: Carus’ long left (n.). 

poe 28. End of portico (pl.). 53. A st trio of forms so unlike. ect of food on us. 55. 
tween the iron and the magnet. 56. A wind-hollowed cloud does this. 


DOWN: 1 and most of 26. So mourned Rachel. 2. How the Antipodes walk? 3. Baby tigers don’t 
need these. 4. If first beginnings wept with aspiration. 5. Blinking ames. 6. Un to him. 

. Fights with blasts in his Coram. 9. Unheeded interruption by Memmius? 10. Muse wanted 

emmius to be this before then. Spreads rosy morning. 12. Is he very Carustothis? 19. Came 
with Autumn. 23 rev. Spanish king” s fabulous strength. 25. Grows every day. 27. Where the spray 
eats walls. 30. Seldom active radiation of light. 32 and 20 after end of 25. These wake harmonies 
sounding like a free fight. 36. What the first two colliding primordia might have said. 37. Nil facient 
praeter...animantum. 41 rev. ¢.g.34(butacc.). 44. Deathbed confession of victim of incuria mactans. 
45. Nature’s bars. 47 with end of 36. Noisy instrument, like a giant’s spear (s.). 48 with last six of 5. 
Soul-seeds when agitated. 49. Giddy infant’s cry to roof. T. W.M 
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REVIEWS 


* indicates a book for specialists. 

** of general interest and value, suitable for a good school library. 

*** suitable for general introduction as a school book and for class use. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
**Religion in Virgil. By Cyrit BatLey. Oxford: University Press, 1935. 
Pp. 337. 155. 
This book is an evidence of the deep scholarship which the public has learnt 
to expect from Dr. Bailey, while at the same time it provides most interesting 
reading to those who are less fortunate in that respect. ‘The value of the book 
is much enhanced by the production, by the index and list of passages referred 
to, and by the setting out of the references in full at the bottom of the page, 
so that it is possible, as a rule, to read this deeply interesting book without 
a Virgil by one’s side. The ten chapters of the book deal with the whole 
history of Italian religions, starting from magic and animism and so forth, and 
tracing the absorption of the old Italian, Greek, and Oriental religions into 
that system with which Virgil was familiar and of which, presumably, he 
wished to emphasize the best points, purified and corrected by the predomi- 
nant philosophies of his day. To the student of Virgil such a subject must be 
of the utmost interest, and the writer of this article is particularly grateful to 
Dr. Bailey for a treatment which is felt at once to be authoritative and is 
interesting and readable. Modern scholarship, which has so much to say, 
is apt to overload its pages, and an instinct for omission and suppression is 
nowadays even more valuable than the choice of detail; Dr. Bailey seems to 
have succeeded here very well, and the neophyte as well as the fully fledged 
scholar can find something in this book both to nibble at and to absorb. The 
two chapters upon ‘Fate and the Gods’ and “The Dead and the Underworld’ 
interest the writer more than others from his peculiar affection for the Sixth 
Book of the Aeneid to which Chapter X would form a valuable commentary. 
An indication of Dr. Bailey’s carefulness is to be seen in the appendix to 
Chapter IX on the meaning of fortuna. The fundamental meaning and colour 
of words is of such absorbing interest and difficulty that one is very grateful 
to a great scholar for sorting out and arranging his ideas on this question. It 
was perhaps the unworthy instinct of a novel reader which made the writer 
read Chapter XI first; Dr. Bailey’s conclusion sums up his book with a tendency 
towards conservatism which was of profound interest, and it was only there 
that the writer found himself at all sceptical, though his modesty and the feeling 
of Dr. Bailey’s great knowledge were bound to make him reconsider his own 
judgement. Yet he wonders whether it is really the case that genius sets itself 
out for a task with so much consciousness of a great purpose, and whether it 
is not rather the case that the greatness of genius may be tested by the tempta- 
tion it provides for reading oneself into it. We all claim great people as our 
own; as Dr. Bailey says, ‘the Church of the Middle Ages greeted Virgil as 
the prophet of Christ’. 
H.G. A. 





60 REVIEWS 


**The Theory of Education in Plato’s Republic. By R. L. NetrLesuip. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1935. Pp. 155. 2s. 6d. 


A reprint of Nettleship’s well-known essay, first printed in Hellenica, 1880, with an 
introduction by the Headmaster of Winchester. 


**The Argument of Plato. By F. H. ANpErson, M.A., Ph.D. London: Dent, 
1935. 10s. 6d. 


Professor Anderson presupposes, like Professor Shorey and Professor R. C. Lodge, 
that Plato’s dialogues are the expression of one consistent philosophical system, and 
provides in this book an introductory and continuous exposition of what he takes the 
essence of that system to be. His presupposition is highly dubious, but whether or no 
his book summarizes anything that may fairly be called “The Argument of Plato’, as 
if Plato never changed his mind about anything in the course of his long life, it does 
provide an interesting introduction to the subject-matter of Plato’s writings. It is very 
well constructed: it begins by placing the characters of the dialogues in their historical 
setting, and so plants them on what will be familiar ground to any sixth-form boy. It 
proceeds to discuss moral and political questions, devoting the bulk of the space to them, 
and finally deals briefly with some topics in logic and metaphysics. The argument is 
stated mainly in well-selected passages from Plato in translation, though occasionally 
Professor Anderson’s style has the obscurity of vagueness. 
T. M. K, 


**Orpheus and Greek Religion. By W. K. C. Guturiz. Methuen, 1935. 
Pp. xix, 287. 215. 


Mr. Guthrie has noticed, as have many readers, how glibly commentators dismiss 
certain cryptic passages in classical authors with the yet more cryptic remark “This 
passage is Orphic’. In this book he attempts to give some meaning to such evasions 


as this. 

The sub-title, ‘A Study of the Orphic Movement’, perhaps conveys the scope of the 
book rather better than the actual main title, but the author fears to alienate the timorous 
reader who suspects books on -isms, and to irritate the specialist reader who knows how 
little we really know about Orphism. In fact only one chapter deals with the personal 
Orpheus; the others cover the Orphic theogony, its eschatology, its ritual, its relation 
to other Greek philosophical systems, and finally (briefly) its affinities with primitive 
Christianity. All these subjects are treated in a pleasant unacademic style, which is 
lucid without being dogmatic. The book, excellently illustrated, should be of consider- 
able value to sixth-formers and university students, and of interest to the general readers 
who can read and appreciate classical literature. Though it lays no claim to finality, it 
collects and arranges in intelligible order the many references to Orphism scattered 
through a multitude of ancient writers. 


LITERATURE 


*** Aeschylus, The Seven against Thebes, translated, with introduction and 
notes, by GiLBERT Murray: Allen and Unwin, 1935. Pp. 1-89: cloth. 
3s. 6d. 


Professor Gilbert Murray here presents a translation of the Septem, and an introduction, 
in which there is no haze and very little weakness of phrase or thought. He starts from 
the judgement of Gorgias, that the play ‘brims with Ares’; and so he sees and trans- 
lates it. As Arnold recommended, he is ready to sacrifice ‘verbal fidelity to his original, 
rather than run any risk of producing, by literalness, an odd and unnatural effect’. 
Aeschylus, of course, is not Homer: and some may think the translation too clear and 
too exclusive in its concentration on the theme of soldierly courage. There is more in 
Aeschylus than the adventurous; but some over-simplification was inevitable, and the 
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decision chosen is right. There may also be the old criticism, that Professor Murray’s 
incisive facility of language loses penetration and individuality of thought. But in a 
translation strongly individual expression may be out of place, because the object of 
this poetic activity is an experience which became general rather than individual when 
the text to be translated was first published; and accordingly Professor Murray has 
made his translation general to an appropriate modern literary environment, on the 
whole refusing the attempt, in Arnold’s view hopeless, to fix and reproduce the original 
effect on the first Greek audience. Thus his translation, in the whole and in the parts, 
brilliantly achieves dramatic force and clarity. Solutions of minor problems can be 
astonishingly dexterous: as ‘I am dazzled with the din’ for xrirov AéAopxa (104), ‘I pray 
you, not My city .. .!’ for uh wor wéAw ye (71); “Blessed ones At peace on your happy 
thrones!’ (96), ‘Hark! In the gates the bronzen targes groan’ (160), ‘War . . . mocker of 
the ways of God’ (344); and many others (as at 182, 244, 285, 319, 396, 463-4, 554, 
584, 600, 623-4, 682, 762-3, 795, 1026, 1041). The translation cannot help inspiring 
enthusiasm, and setting an example of mastery over words; and at least one sixth form 
has proved that it can evoke a very enlightening discussion. 
W. F. J. K. 


HISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


*Roman Gaul: the objects of trade. By L.C. West. Oxford: Blackwell, 1935. 
Pp. 191. 7s. 6d. 


Planned on the same lines as Roman Britain (reviewed in No. 3), this volume begins 
with a general survey of the economic importance of Gallic cities, and then under such 
headings as Forest Products, Textiles, Fish and Sea Food, Mines, Pottery, Glass, 
Building Materials, and Imports, it gives the place, character, and bibliographical 
reference of many thousands of finds. Each section is preceded by a general sum- 
mary, and concluded by technical notes; the bibliography contains nearly 320 names— 
a compilation of immense carefulness and thoroughness, providing the raw material 
for a great economic history. But Dr. West has an irritating objection to accents on any 
modern French name! 


**The Ancient World. By T. R. Glover. Cambridge: University Press, 1935. 
Pp. 388. 7s. 6d. 


There could be few better books than this to put into the hands of boy or girl with an 
intelligent interest in history: it will not get them through School Certificate but it will 
unify and vivify their scattered knowledge and piecemeal ideas, till they begin to under- 
stand something of the vast sweep of human experience between the days of the epic 
and the Christianization of the Roman Empire. The emphasis is always on causes and 
ideas, not on date and fact, and while it will give nothing new to the scholar, it will 
certainly bring enjoyment and profit to those who are beginning to study ancient history 
and to those who, having to teach it, sometimes find it an uninspiring job. Dr. Glover 
starts with a few pages on geographical influences illustrated by cogent examples from 
England and North America—one of the surprising things is the help drawn from 
comparison over and over again with America—and then develops his theme on the 
usual lines, but with interesting and useful chapters on the Hellenistic World, the Jews, 
and the Christian Church. The whole thing is alive, written with gusto and enjoyment. 


TEXT-BOOKS 
***Funior Latin Composition. By GEOFFREY BOLTON, M.A. Gollancz, 1935. 
38. 6d. 
Mr. Bolton claims that he has brought up to date the original Arnold—not Bradley, or 


any other compilation, but the one and only T.K.A. Such a claim inspires respect, and 
certainly any boy who has mastered the contents of this book will be well on the way to 
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Latin scholarship. But whether Mr. Bolton has brought Arnold quite up to date, when 
he still retains the spellings quum and conjicio and treats sitire honores as containing 
a cognate accusative is open to question. 


*** 4 Greek Grammar. By Grorrrey BoLTon, M.A. Gollancz, 1935. 3s. 6d. 


The author claims credit for lightening the Greek Grammar by omitting much that is 
obvious or unnecessary: he might have gone farther, and omitted tpijpns which 
is only an adjective of the 4An$is type; but he must watch the genitive of TepixAjjs. 
There is not much that is new in the book, though the presentation is clear and the 
examples to the point. Mr. Bolton’s weakness in the matter of accents raises a doubt 
whether he is, after all, a grammarian. 


***4n Outline of Homer. By Gitpert Hicuet. London: Gollancz. Pp. 212. 
38. 6d. 


*** Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets. By R. S. STANIER, with a foreword 
by C. M. Bowra. London: Gollancz. Pp. 176, 3s. 6d. 


‘The Gollancz Books for Schools’ claim novelty in addressing the pupil personally in 
a spirit of co-operation. One can have too much personal address—it seems possible 
that the schoolboy’s reaction will be one of ‘timeo Danaos et dona ferentes’. But the 
co-operation is there, and the notes admirable in relevance and brevity. The whole 
format of these two books is decidedly attractive. The selection from the Greek lyrics 
fills a conspicuous gap ; but in spite of Mr. Highet’s preface it is hard to be converted to 
Homeric ‘snippets’, well as they are here chosen. When we start Homer, it is surely the 
story that fascinates us, and a series of short scenes is too reminiscent of extracts from 
a cinema film ‘to be shown next week’. 


***Verres in Sicily (Selections from the Verrine orations). By H. Grosg- 
Hopce and E. W. Davies. Cambridge: University Press, 1935. Pp. 133. 2s. 


The editors have taken six incidents from Verres’ career, as judge, collector, and general, 
and, providing introduction, notes, and vocabulary, claim that this book will help the 
middle-school boy over the difficult transitional stages . . . an interesting and successful 
experiment. 


VARIA 


Across the Centuries. By T. E. Tucker. Melbourne (in conjunction with 
Oxford) University Press, 1935. Pp. 53. 3s. 6d. 


Translation of certain passages from Greek authors—a few from the Anthology and the 
Iliad, the Funeral Speech, and the Phaedo. 


Alfred Chilton Pearson. A memoir by G. C. Ricuarps. From the British 
Academy Proceedings, Humphrey Milford, 1935. Pp. 14. 15. 6d. 


Arthur Surridge Hunt. A memoir by H. I. Bell. British Academy Proceedings, 
Humphrey Milford, 1935. Pp. 16. 1s. 


Der Vegetarismus in der Antike. Von J. HavssLetTeR. Berlin, Tépelmann, 
1935. Pp. 428. RM. 22.50. 


Latin Stories. By W.H.D. Rouse. Oxford: Blackwell, 1935. Pp. 137. 2s. 6d. 


The Chancellor's Prizes for Latin Prose and Latin Verse Composition; the 
Gaisford Prize for Greek Verse. Oxford, Blackwell, 1935. 2s. and 2s. 6d. 





DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS, PLATES I-IV 


(The inclusion of four detachable supplementary plates, with descriptive 
text, will be continued in each number of Greece and Rome. Subscribers may 
obtain from the Publisher additional copies of the plates and descriptive text 
at the price of 6d. per set of four plates and text, post free.) 


DOMESTIC LIFE 


I. BOYHOOD 


Pl. I (a). EARLY YEARS. Four scenes. (Rostovtzeff, A History of the Ancient 
World, vol. ii, p. 266.) From a second-century sarcophagus. The boy 
is shown (1) in his mother’s arms, his father looking on; (2) a little older 
in his father’s arms ; (3) driving a goat-carriage; (4) saying a lesson to his 
father. Photograph, Giraudon. 

(b). MASTER AND PUPIL. (Op. cit. ii, p. 266.) From a funeral monument found 
near Tréves. 2nd cent. a.D. Photograph, Provinzialmuseum, Trier. 


(c). BOYS AT SCHOOL. (Op. cit. i, p. 306.) From a Greek cup by Duris, 
about 480 B.c. On the left a boy playing the lyre to his master, in the 
centre a boy reciting a poem to his master, on the right the slave tutor 
who has brought the boys to school. On the wall cups, lyres, basket, and 
flute-case. From Furtwangler and Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei. 


Pl. II (a). CAT AND DOG FIGHT. (Op. cit. i, p. 244.) A marble relief from 
Athens, about 500 B.c. The boy on the left sets his dog against the cat 
belonging to the boy on the right. Two friends look on. National 
Museum, Athens. 

(b). ASSOCIATIONS OF BOYS. (Op. cit. ii, p. 267.) From a painted frieze 
found at Ostia. A religious ceremony performed by a ‘collegium iuven- 
tutis’ at the opening of navigation in spring (so Rostovtzeff). The two 
figures crowned with flowers are priests: a boy carries a standard with 
three busts, probably those of the Emperor Augustus and of the young 


Gaius and Lucius as ‘principes iuventutis.’ Vatican, Rome. Photograph, 
Alinari. 


2. FAMILY LIFE 


Pl. II (c). A SLAVE SHOPPING. (OP. cit. i, p. 396.) Terracotta statuette from 
Asia Minor, 2nd century B.c. He walks along carrying a pair of baskets 
over his shoulder and a jar in his right hand, his left hand steadies one of 
the baskets. Compare the slaves of Roman comedy. Louvre, Paris. 
Photograph, Giraudon. 


(d). NURSE AND BABY. (Op. cit. i, p. 396.) Terracotta statuette from Asia 
Minor, 1st century B.c. An old woman seated with her feet on a footstool, 
holding a baby in her lap. Louvre, Paris. Photograph, Giraudon. 
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Pl. III (a). DECKING A BRIDE. (Op. cit. i, p. 308.) From the lid of a Greek 

' dish, 4th century B.c. On the extreme left a woman preparing water, 
then two women making cakes, then a woman holding a mirror while two 
other women deck the bride and an Eros ties her shoe, then a woman 
holding a wreath. On the right an Eros runs off with a jar, pursued by 
a dog. The heron shows that the scene is in the court-yard. The bird- 
cage, &c., are wedding presents. From Furtwangler and Reichhold, 
soc. cit. 


(5). ROMAN WEDDING. (Op. cit. ii, p. 266.) From a second-century sarco- 
phagus now in Rome. On the right ‘dextrarum iunctio’ with relatives as 
witnesses: between bride and bridegroom a Cupid. In the centre the 
bridegroom sacrifices, bride and bridesmaids standing near. In the left 
corner is a figure representing the city of Rome. Photograph, Anderson. 


3. DEATH 


Pl. III (c). FUNERAL PROCESSION. (Op. cit. ii, p. 172.) From a funeral monument 
found at Amiternum. The body rests, as though sleeping, on a couch 
carried in a litter: above is a canopy. Musicians lead the procession. 
Museum, Aquila. 


Pl. IV (a). SCENE AT A GRAVE. (Op. cit. i, p. 308.) From a Greek lekythos, 
about 450 B.c. In the centre the grave stele with fillets and wreaths at the 
top, and lekythi and wreaths on the steps. On the right a young woman 
bringing a basket of offerings, on the left the dead man with cloak, hat, and 
two spears. National Museum, Athens. From W. Reizler, Weissgrundige 
attische Lekythen. 

(b). ASTELE. (Op. cit. ii, p. 268.) Q. Sulpicius Maximus died when 11 years 
old. He took part (A.D. 94) in the Capitoline Contest in Greek poetry, 
won admiration on the score of his tender age, ‘et cum honore discessit’. 
His parents had the poem inscribed on the stele, ‘ne parent(es) adfectibus 
suis indulsisse videant(ur)’. C.I.L. vi. 33976. In his left hand a roll; 
above a laurel crown. Palazzo dei Conservatori, Rome. 
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